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TRANSLATOR'S  FOREWORD 

The  chief  reason  which  has  caused  the  translator 
to  publish  this  little  novel  is  that  it  seems  to  him  to  be 
one  of  the  most  delightful  and  satisfactory  shon- 
stones  with  which  he  is  acquainted.  It  has  both 
humor  and  pathos  and  a  most  charming  heroine  who 
has  courage,  decision  and  womanly  pride  and,  at  the 
same  time,  a  most  engaging  gentleness  and  feminine 
sympathy.  The  hero,  a  brutally  frank,  half  savage 
but  brave  man,  laboring  under  the  delusion  that  he 
hates  women,  has  some  claim  to  nobility  of  character. 

The  story  is  an  interesting  contrast  to  the  present 
tendency  in  novels  toward  studies  of  discontented 
women  and  distressing  social  conditions. 

Another  reason  for  publishing  it  is  that  we,  in 
this  country,  now  that  we  are  trying  to  cultivate  closer 
trade  relations  with  Spanish  America,  should  know 
something  of  Spanish  literature  both  of  the  old  world 
and  the  new.  Such  a  knowledge  would  help  us  to 
understand  the  people  with  whom  we  have  to  deal. 

The  author,  Don  Pedro  Antonio  de  Alarcon 
(1833-1891),  has  a  high  rank  among  the  Spanish 
novelists  of  the  19th  century.  Like  so  many  literary 
men  of  his  country,  he  was  also  a  man  of  action, 
having  taken  a  hand  in  both  war  and  politics.  He 
fought  in  Spain's  war  against  the  Moors  in  Africa, 
in  1859,  and  showed  great  gallantry  in  action.  At 
the  same  time  he  was  correspondent  for  several  news- 
papers and  subsequently  published  a  book  giving  his 
experiences  and  observations  during  the  war,  entitled 
"Diario  de  un  Testigo  de  la  Guerra  en  Africa,**  which 
became  very  popular.  After  that  he  was  several  times 
elected  to  the  Cortes,  or  Spanish  parliament,  and  in 
1875  was  made  a  member  of  the  Council  of  State. 
Some  years  before  this,  he  had  been  appointed  min- 
ister plenipotentiary  to  Sweden  and  Norwav,  but 
never  entered  on  the  duties  of  that  post.  In  1877  ^^ 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Spain. 


His  writings,  though  practically  unknown  here, 
arc  widely  read  in  Spain  and  Spanish  America.  He 
manifestly  belongs  to  the  romantic  school  of  fiction, 
yet  in  his  best  works  his  situations  and  characters 
though  unusual,  are  not  improbable.  It  is  quite  possi- 
ble that  he  drew  the  character  of  Captain  Veneno 
from  one  Don  Juan  Ruiz  de  Alarcon  y  Mendoza,  a 
leading  dramatist  of  the  great  age  of  Spanish  litera- 
ture, the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  who 
may  or  may  not  have  been  an  ancestor  of  our  author. 
He  must  have  been  a  man  of  violently  independent 
character  to  judge  from  his  dedication  of  his  first 
volume  of  plays.  This  is  how  he  addressed  the  gen- 
eral public  in  his  preface:  "Yes I  It  is  you  I  address, 
wild  beast  as  you  are.  I  have  no  need  to  appeal  to 
the  nobility.  They  speak  of  me  more  highly  than  I 
would  dare  to  do.  Here  are  my  comedies;  treat  them 
according  to  your  usual  manner  of  treating  such  things 
and  not  according  to  justice.  These  dramas  of  mine 
look  upon  you  with  contempt  and  are  not  a  whit 
afraid  of  you;  they  have  passed  through  the  perils  of 
your  forests,  and  now  they  can  traverse  the  obscure 
haunts  which  you  inhabit;  if  they  displease  you,  I 
shall  be  rejoiced;  it  will  be  a  proof  to  me  that  they 
are  good.  If  you  treat  them  with  consideration  it  will 
be  because  they  are  bad,  and  the  money  which  they 
will  cost  you  will  console  me  for  their  having  had 
the  misfortune  to  meet  with  your  approbation." 

Tliough  our  author  wrote  a  number  of  lengthy 
novels,  it  is  in  the  short  story  and  novelette  that  he 
is  at  his  best;  in  fact,  in  these  he  is  considered  a 
master.  "El  Capitan  Veneno"  is  considered  one  of 
his  best  and  is  studied  in  courses  in  Spanish  at  many 
of  our  universities  and  colleges,  as  a  fine  example  of 
modern  Spanish  fiction.  q    p 


AUTHOR'S  FXJREWORD 

To  the  Senor  Don  Manuel  Tamtyo  y  Baui, 

Permanent  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Spanish 
Academy. 

My  dear  Manuel: — 

Some  weeks  a^,  when  we  were  pining  our  mid- 
summer vacation  m  this  peaceful  village  of  Valde- 
moro,  whence  now  we  are  soing  to  return  to  the 
neiehborinj^  court,  I  happened  to  tell  you  the  history 
of  E\  Capitan  Veneno  just  as  it  lived,  unedited,  in 
the  archives  of  my  imagination;  and  you  will  remem- 
ber that,  much  taken  with  the  idea,  you  urged  me 
with  vehemence  to  write  it,  feelinz  sure  (such  were 
your  generous  words)  that  I  had  material  for  an 
interesting  work. 

Now  the  work  is  written  and  even  printed  and  I 
herewith  send  it  to  you.  I  shall  be  glad  not  to  have 
disappointed  your  hopes,  and  whether  it  does  or  no, 
I  dedicate  it  to  you  with  strategic  skill,  putting  aadcr 
the  shelter  of  your  glorious  name,  the  subftsnoe,  if 
not  the  literary  form,  of  the  history  of  my  Capuin 
Veneno,  which  seemed  so  good  to  you. 

Good-bye,  generous  brother.  You  know  what 
esteem  and  admiration  is  entertained  for  you  by  your 
most  affectionate  younger  brother, 

Pedro. 

Valdemoro,  20th  of  September,  1881. 


PART  I 

Wounds  in  the  Body 

CHAPTER  I 
A  BIT  OP  POLITICAL  HISTORY 

On  the  afternoon  of  Mtrch  26,  1848,  there  were 
shots  and  hand  to  hand  fighting  between  the  army  of 
the  Spanish  Monarchy  and  a  handful  of  civilians,  who, 
as  they  died,  shouted  *'Long  Live  the  Republic  P'  a 
strange  cry  till  then.  This  Spanish  army  was  brought 
forth,  or  created,  by  Ataulfo/  reconstructed  by  Don 
Pelayo,'  and  reformed  by  Trastamara.'  Its  actual  head 
at  that  time,  in  the  name  of  Queen  Isabella  II,  wu 
Don  Ramon  Maria  Narvaez,  President  of  the  Council 
of  Ministers  and  Minister  of  War     .     .     . 

But  enough  of  history  and  politics:  let  us  pass  on 
to  speak  of  less  known  and  more  agreeable  things,  of 
which  those  lamentable  happenings  were  the  beginning. 


*  AUttlfo:    KlBff  of  th«  VIslcoUM  la  Spain.     Took  p%ii  In  tW  c*»Cwt  •# 
■■■■;  WM  MMMliUitvd  in  4U  A.  D. 

•IVlayo:    Klnc  of  Asturta.     Drove  Uo  Moors  o«l  oC  Aslwte.     WA  m 
nt  A.  D. 

•  TrastAmnra:   BnrfqiM  do  Trafftamnm  suocoo4o4  bis  brotlMr. 
CtJMi,  whom  ho  klUod,  as  Kin*  of  Cnstllo.  la  IMS. 


CHAPTER  II 

OUR  HEROINE 

On  the  lower  floor  of  a  humble  but  clean  and 
pleasant  house  in  Preciados  Street,  a  very  narrow  and 
crooked  street  in  those  days,  and  the  theatre  of  the  com- 
bat at  that  moment,  there  lived  alone  three  good  and 
pious  women,  who  differed  physically  and  in  their  so- 
cial position,  since  it  happened  that  one  was  a  middle- 
aged  lady,  a  widow,  a  native  of  Guipuzcoa,'  of  grave 
and  distinguished  appearance;  another,  her  daughter, 
young,  unmarried,  a  native  of  Madrid,  and  extremely 
attractive,  although  of  a  different  type  from  her  mother, 
and  the  other  a  domestic,  impossible  to  describe,  with- 
out well-defined  figure,  age  or  even  sex,  baptized,  after 
a  fashion,  in  Mondofledo,  whom  we  have  favored  too 
much  (as  also  did  that  priest  who  baptized  her)  in  rec- 
ognizing that  she  belonged  to  the  human  species. 

The  above-mentioned  young  lady  seemed  to  be  the 
symbol  or  representation,  alive  and  in  petticoats,  of  har- 
mony, so  nice  a  balance  there  was  between  her  beauty 
and  her  naturalness,  between  her  elegance  and  sim- 
plicity, between  her  grace  and  modesty.  She  could 
easily  pass  unnoticed  along  a  public  thoroughfare  with- 
out exciting  the  professional  gallants,  but  no  one  could 
keep  from  admiring  her  or  from  being  captivated  by 
her  many  charms,  once  he  had  fastened  his  attention 
on  her. 

She  was  not  (or,  to  put  it  better,  she  did  not  wish 
to  be)  one  of  those  conspicuous,  gaily  bedecked,  ful- 
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minating  beauties  who  attract  all  glances  as  soon  as  they 
appear  in  a  drawing-room,  theatre,  or  promenade,  and 
who  compromise  or  annul  the  poor  man  that  accom- 
panies them,  be  he  sweetheart,  husband  or  father,  or 
even  Prester  John  of  the  Indies  himself.  She  was  t 
wise  and  harmonious  union  of  physical  and  moral  per- 
fections, whose  great  regularity  did  not  stir  one's  en- 
thusiasm at  once,  even  as  peace  and  order  do  not  stir 
one  or  as  happens  with  great  works  of  art  in  which 
nothing  surprises  nor  astonishes  us  until  we  have  dis- 
cerned that  if  everything  is  even,  graceful  and  natural, 
it  is  because  everything  is  equally  beautiful.  It  might 
be  said  that  this  modest  goddess  had  studied  her  style 
of  dress,  of  doing  her  hair,  of  gazing,  and,  in  short,  of 
bearing  the  treasures  of  her  splendid  youth  in  such  A 
way  that  one  would  not  believe  her  arrogant,  nor  pre- 
sumptuous, nor  inciting,  but  very  different  from  the 
marrying  deities  who  display  their  charms  as  at  a  fair 
and  go  about  apparently  saying  to  everybody,  **Thii 
house  is  for  sale  or  for  rent.'* 

But  let  us  not  tarry  over  flourishes  and  sketches,  it 
there  is  much  for  us  to  relate  and  very  little  time  at  our 
disposal. 


CHAPTER  III 

OUR  HERO 

The  republicans  were  firing  at  the  troops  from 
the  comer  of  Peregrinos  Street  and  the  troops  at  the 
republicans  from  the  Puerta  del  Sol,  so  that  the  bullets 
from  each  side  passed  in  front  of  the  windows  of  the 
above-mentioned  lower  floor,  now  and  then  one  of 
them  striking  the  iron  bars  of  the  window  gratings, 
making  them  vibrate  noisily,  and  injuring  blinds,  wood- 
work and  glass  on  the  rebound. 

The  terror  felt  by  the  mother  and  the  servant  was 
equally  great,  although  different  in  its  nature  and  ex- 
pression. The  noble  widow  feared  first  for  her  daugh- 
ter, afterwards  for  the  rest  of  human  kind,  and  lastly 
for  herself;  the  Gallegan*  woman  feared  above  all  for 
her  precious  skin ;  in  the  second  place  for  her  stomach 
and  that  of  her  mistresses,  since  the  water  jar  was  al- 
most empty  and  the  baker  had  not  appeared  with  the 
afternoon's  bread,  and  in  the  third  place,  a  little  for  the 
Gallegan  soldiers  or  citizens  who  might  die  or  be 
wounded  in  the  combat.  We  shall  not  speak  of  the 
daughter's  terror  because  perhaps  owing  to  its  being 
neutralized  by  curiosity,  or  that  it  did  not  exist  in  her 
soul,  it  was  a  fact  that  the  gentle  maiden,  disregarding 
the  advice  and  orders  of  her  mother,  and  the  laments 
and  howls  of  the  servant  girl,  both  hidden  in  the  inner 
rooms,  kept  running  from  time  to  time  to  the  apart- 
ments which  overlooked  the  street,  and  even  opened  the 
shutters  of  a  barred  window  to  get  an  idea  of  the  na- 

■GaUesAn:  a  native  of  Oalicla,  a  province  in  the  northern  part  of  Spain 
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turc  and  state  of  the  battle.  In  one  of  these  extremely 
dangerous  approaches  she  saw  that  the  troops  bad 
advanced  up  to  the  door  of  their  home,  while  the  revo- 
lutionists had  retreated  as  far  as  the  Plaza  of  Santo 
Domingo,  but  were  firing  by  echelons  with  admir- 
able coolness  and  courage;  and  she  saw  at  the  same 
time  that  at  the  head  of  the  soldiers  and  even  of  the 
officers  was  one  marked  by  his  energetic  and  intrepid 
bearing  and  by  the  ardent  words  with  which  he 
harangued  everybody;  a  man  of  about  forty  years  of 
age,  of  fine  and  graceful  carriage,  with  clear-cut  and 
handsome  but  stern  features,  and  with  a  figure  thin  and 
strong  as  a  bundle  of  sinews.  He  was  above  the  me- 
dium height  and  was  dressed  half  as  a  civilian  and  half 
as  a  soldier.  We  mean  that  he  wore  a  military  cap 
with  the  three  bands  indicating  the  rank  of  captain,  a 
civilian  coat  and  trousers  of  black  cloth,  the  sabre  of  an 
infantry  officer  and  the  cartridge  box  and  gun  of  t 
sportsman,  not  of  the  army,  but  for  rabbits  and  part- 
ridges. Just  as  the  Madrilefia'  was  looking  at  and 
admiring  this  singular  person,  the  republicans  fired  a 
volley  at  him,  considering  him,  no  doubt^  more  to  be 
feared  than  all  the  others,  or  supposing  him  to  be  t 
general,  a  minister,  or  something  of  the  sort,  and 
the  poor  captain,  or  whatever  he  was,  tell  to  the  ground 
as  though  struck  down  by  lightning,  his  face  bathed  in 
blood,  while  the  revolutionists  fled  joyously,  quite  sat- 
isfied with  their  feat  of  arms,  and  the  soldiers  began 
to  run  after  them,  eager  to  avenge  their  unfortunate 
chief.  The  street  then  became  deserted  and  silent,  and 
in  the  middle  of  it,  prone  and  bleeding,  lay  that  good 

*  lfadill*a«:  a  nmUrm  ot  Madrid. 
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cavalier  who  perhaps  had  not  yet  expired  and  whom 
gentle  and  pitying  hands  might  yet  be  able  to  save 
from  death.  The  girl  did  not  hesitate  a  moment;  she 
ran  to  where  her  mother  and  the  maidservant  were, 
explained  the  case  to  them^  and  told  them  that  now 
there  were  no  shots  in  Preciados  Street;  had  to  battle 
not  only  with  the  most  prudent  objections  of  the  gen- 
erous Guipuzcoan  lady,  but  also  with  the  purely 
animal  fear  of  the  formless  Gallegan,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  the  three  women  carried  bodily  to  their  hon- 
orable house  the  insensible  body  of  him  who,  if  he 
was  not  the  hero  of  that  battle  of  March  26th,  is  going 
to  be  the  hero  of  our  particular  history,  and  placed  it 
in  the  alcove  of  their  little  drawing-room,  upon  the 
luxurious  bed  of  the  widow. 
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CHAPTER  IV 
CONCERNING  ONE'S  OWN  SKIN  AND  ANOTHEHS 

The  kind-hearted  women  were  not  lon^  in  learning 
that  the  gallant  captain  was  not  dead,  but  merely  sense* 
less,  as  the  result  of  a  bullet  which  had  hit  him  a  glanc- 
ing blow  in  the  forehead  without  sinking  into  it.  They 
learned  also  that  his  right  leg  was  pierced  and  perhaps 
broken  and  that  the  wound  from  which  much  blood 
was  flowing  must  not  be  neglected  for  a  moment 
They  knew,  in  fact,  that  the  only  truly  useful  and  effica- 
cious thing  they  could  do  for  the  unfortunate  man  was 
to  call  a  doctor  at  once.  **Mamma,^'  said  the  brave 
girl,  '*a  few  steps  from  here  across  the  street  lives  Dr. 
Sanchez.  Let  Rosa  go  and  call  him.  It's  only  a  mat- 
ter of  a  moment,  and  there  is  no  danger.'* 

Just  then  a  shot  was  heard,  very  close  by,  which 
was  followed  by  five  or  six  fired  deliberately  and  at  a 
greater  distance.    Then  again  profound  silence  reigned. 

"I  won't  go,"  growled  the  maidservant.  "Those 
things  we  just  heard  were  shots  also  and  you  ladies 
don't  want  me  to  be  killed  crossing  the  street." 

"Stupid!  There's  nothing  happening  in  the 
street,"  replied  the  young  lady  who  had  just  approached 
one  of  the  barred  windows. 

"Come  away  from  there,  AngustiasT'  cried  her 
mother  when  she  noticed  her. 

"The  shot  we  heard  first,"  said  Angustias,  "and 
which  the  troops  in  the  Puerta  del  Sol  answered,  must 
have  been  fired  by  a  very  ugly  man  from  the  garret  of 
No.  19,  and  I  can  sec  him  loading  his  musket  again. 
Consequently  the  bullets  must  pass  very  high  and  there 
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is  no  danger  at  all  in  crossing  the  street.  On  the  other 
hand  it  would  be  the  greatest  of  infamies  to  let  this  poor 
man  die  just  to  save  a  little  trouble/* 

"I  will  go  and  call  the  doctor,*'  said  the  mother  as 
she  finished  binding  up  the  Captain's  broken  leg. 

"Oh  no,  indeed!"  cried  her  daughter,  entering  the 
alcove.  "What  would  they  say  of  me?  I,  who  am 
younger  and  walk  quicker,  will  go.  You  have  already 
suffered  enough  in  this  world  with  all  these  wars." 

"Nevertheless  you  are  not  going,"  replied  her 
mother  imperiously. 

"Nor  I,  either,"  added  the  maidservant. 

"Mamma,  let  me  go!  I  ask  you  in  the  memory  of 
my  father.  I  haven't  the  heart  to  see  this  brave  man 
bleed  to  death  when  we  can  save  him.  See,  see  how  lit- 
tle good  your  bandages  are  doing.  Blood  is  already 
dripping  from  the  underside  of  the  mattress." 

"Angustias,  I  have  said  that  you  are  not  going!" 

"I  shan't  go  if  you  don't  wish  me  to,  but  mother 
mine,  remember  that  my  poor  father,  your  noble  and 
valiant  husband,  would  not  have  bled  to  death  as  he  did, 
in  the  midst  of  a  wood,  on  the  night  of  a  battle,  if  some 
pitying  hand  had  staunched  the  blood  from  his 
wounds." 

"Angustias!" 

"Mamma,  let  me!  I  am  as  good  a  citizen  of  Ara- 
gon  as  my  father,  although  I  was  born  in  this  rascally 
Madrid.  Moreover,  I  don't  believe  that  any  Papal 
bull  has  been  issued  to  us  women,  excusing  us  from  hav- 
ing as  much  pride  and  courage  as  the  men." 

Thus  spoke  that  fine  young  woman;  and  her 
mother  had  not  yet  recovered  from  the  surprise,  accom- 
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panicd  by  moral  submiiiion  or  involunttry  tpprovtl, 
which  this  proud  harangue  produced  when  Anguttiu 
was  already  crossing  Preciados  Street 
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is  no  danger  at  all  in  crossing  the  street.  On  the  other 
hand  it  would  be  the  greatest  of  infamies  to  let  this  poor 
man  die  just  to  save  a  little  trouble.'' 

"I  will  go  and  call  the  doctor/'  said  the  mother  as 
she  finished  binding  up  the  Captain's  broken  leg. 

**Oh  no,  indeed  I"  cried  her  daughter,  entering  the 
alcove.  "What  would  they  say  of  me?  I,  who  am 
younger  and  walk  quicker,  will  go.  You  have  already 
suffered  enough  in  this  world  with  all  these  wars." 

'^Nevertheless  you  are  not  going,"  replied  her 
mother  imperiously. 

"Nor  I,  either,"  added  the  maidservant. 

"Mamma,  let  me  go!  I  ask  you  in  the  memory  of 
my  father.  I  haven't  the  heart  to  see  this  brave  man 
bleed  to  death  when  we  can  save  him.  See,  see  how  lit- 
tle good  your  bandages  are  doing.  Blood  is  already 
dripping  from  the  underside  of  the  mattress." 

"Angustias,  I  have  said  that  you  are  not  going!" 

"I  shan't  go  if  you  don't  wish  me  to,  but  mother 
mine,  remember  that  my  poor  father,  your  noble  and 
valiant  husband,  would  not  have  bled  to  death  as  he  did, 
in  the  midst  of  a  wood,  on  the  night  of  a  battle,  if  some 
pitying  hand  had  staunched  the  blood  from  his 
wounds." 

"Angustias!" 

"Mamma,  let  me!  I  am  as  good  a  citizen  of  Ara- 
gon  as  my  father,  although  I  was  born  in  this  rascally 
Madrid.  Moreover,  I  don't  believe  that  any  Papal 
bull  has  been  issued  to  us  women,  excusing  us  from  hav- 
ing as  much  pride  and  courage  as  the  men." 

Thus  spoke  that  fine  young  woman;  and  her 
mother  had  not  yet  recovered  from  the  surprise,  accom- 
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hurt.  It  is  enough  to  know,  at  we  shall  see  later,  that 
from  that  terrible  day  the  poor  lady  did  not  enjoy  an 
hour  of  health  .  .  .  and  let  us  go  now  to  the  un- 
fortunate Captain  and  see  what  opinion  the  diligent 
and  expert  Dr.  Sanchez  forms  of  his  wounds. 


CHAPTER  VI 

DIAGXOSTICAL  AND  PROGNOSTICAL 

That  doctor  had  an  enviable  reputation  and  he 
justified  it  anew  by  the  rapid  and  skillful  first  aid  to 
the  injured  which  he  gave  to  our  hero,  staunching  the 
blood  from  his  wounds  with  household  remedies  and 
reducing  the  fracture  in  the  leg  without  other  assist- 
ants than  the  three  women — but  as  an  expositor  of  his 
science,  he  did  not  shine  so  much  since  the  good  man 
suffered  from  the  oratorical  vice  of  Pero  Grullo,* 
namely,  to  declaim  upon  self-evident  facts.  To  begin 
with,  he  stated  that  the  Captain  would  not  die  *if  within 
twenty-four  hours  he  should  come  out  of  that  profound 
stupor,  an  indication  of  a  serious  cerebral  disturbance, 
caused  by  the  wound  in  the  forehead,  which  had  been 
produced  by  the  slanting  blow  of  a  projectile  which, 
without  breaking,  although  contusing  the  frontal  bone, 
had  been  fired  from  a  musket,  in  consequence  of  our 
unhappy  civil  discords  and  of  that  man's  having  mixed 
in  them.'  He  added  by  way  of  comment  that  if  the 
above-mentioned  cerebral  disturbance  did  not  cease  in 
the  stated  time,  the  Captain  would  certainly  die,  indi- 
cating that  the  blow  of  the  projectile  had  been  too 
strong,  and  that  as  to  whether  the  said  disturbance 
would  cease  or  not  within  the  twenty-four  hours  he 
would  reserve  his  opinion  until  the  following  after- 
noon. 

Having  uttered  these  self-evident  truths,  he  rec- 
ommended very  strongly  (doubtless  knowing  well  the 

*Pero  OruUo:  equiTalent  to  our  Peter  Crane. 
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daughters  of  Eve)  that  when  the  wounded  man  should 
recover  consciousness  they  should  not  permit  him  to 
talk,  nor  were  they  to  talk  with  him  on  any  subject,  no 
matter  how  urgent  it  might  seem.  He  left  verbal  in- 
structions and  prescriptions  for  any  unlooked-for  symp- 
toms that  might  develop;  stated  that  he  would  return 
on  the  following  day,  even  though  they  were  still  shoot- 
ing, showing  that  he  wa$  as  much  of  a  real  man  as  he 
was  a  good  doctor  and  harmless  orator,  and  went  to  his 
house  to  be  ready  for  any  similar  urgent  need,  not,  how- 
ever, without  advising  the  disturbed  widow  to  go  to  bed 
early,  as  her  pulse  was  not  right,  and  it  was  quite  pos- 
sible that  she  might  have  a  little  fever  uith  the  coming 
of  the  nit^ht  (which  had  alrcadv  come) . 


CHAPTER  VII 

EXPECTATION 

It  was  about  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  the 
noble  lady,  although  in  fact  she  felt  very  badly,  con- 
tinued at  the  head  of  her  wounded  guest's  bed,  heedless 
of  the  pleading  of  the  tireless  Angustias,  who  not  only 
was  also  on  watch,  but  had  not  sat  down  during  the 
whole  night.  Erect  and  still  as  a  statue  the  girl  stayed 
at  the  foot  of  the  blood-stained  couch,  with  her  eyes 
fixed  on  the  white  and  clear-cut  face,  like  that  of  a 
Christ  carved  in  ivory,  of  that  valiant  warrior  whom 
she  had  admired  so  much  the  previous  afternoon,  and 
in  this  manner  she  awaited  with  visible  anxiety  his 
awakening  from  that  profound  lethargy  which  might 
end  in  death. 

The  most  fortunate  Gallegan  was  snoring  away 
(if  anyone  ever  snored)  in  the  best  chair  in  the  draw- 
ing-room, with  her  empty  forehead  on  her  knees  be- 
cause she  did  not  know  that  the  chair  had  a  back  very 
convenient  for  resting  one's  head  on. 

The  mother  and  daughter  had  exchanged  various 
remarks  and  conjectures  during  that  long  period  of 
watching  as  to  what  grade  of  society  the  Captain  had 
sprung  from,  what  his  character,  what  his  ideas  and 
sentiment*?.  With  that  minuteness  of  attention  which 
women  never  lose  even  during  the  most  terrible  and  sol- 
emn circumstances,  they  had  noticed  the  fineness  of  his 
linen,  the  expensiveness  of  his  watch,  the  beauty  of  his 
person  and  the  little  coronets  of  a  Marquis  on  his  socks. 
Neither  did  they  fail  to  notice  a  very  ancient  gold 
medal  which  he  wore  suspended  from  his  neck  under 
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his  clothing,  nor  that  the  medal  represented  the  Virgin 
of  the  Pillar  of  Zaragoza:  from  all  of  which  it  was 
quite  evident  that  the  Captain  was  a  person  of  rank  and 
of  good  and  Christian  upbringing.  Tliey  naturally  re- 
spected the  interior  of  his  pockets,  where  perhaps  there 
might  be  letters  or  cards  which  would  make  known  hit 
name  and  family;  information  which  they  prayed  to 
God  he  would  be  able  to  give  them  himself,  when  he 
should  recover  his  senses  and  the  power  of  speech^  a 
sign  that  he  had  yet  some  days  to  live. 

In  the  meantime,  although  the  political  aflfray  had 
ceased  for  the  time  being,  the  Monarchy  being  the  vic- 
tor, they  could  hear  from  time  to  time  a  distant  and  un- 
answered shot,  like  a  solitary  protest  of  some  republican 
not  yet  converted  by  the  artillery,  or  the  resounding 
hoofs  of  the  cavalry  patrols  who  were  making  the 
rounds  assuring  public  order — melancholy  and  ominous 
sounds — very  sad  to  hear  from  the  bedside  of  t 
wounded  and  half-dead  soldier. 


CHAPTER  VIII 

INCONVENIENCES  OF  THE  STRANGER'S  GUIDE  BOOK 

Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  when,  just  after  the 
clock  on  the  old  church  of  El  Buen  Suceso  had  struck 
three,  the  Captain  suddenly  opened  his  eyes;  he  cast  a 
dull  glance  about  the  room,  fastened  it  successively  on 
Angustias  and  her  mother  with  a  kind  of  boyish  terror 
and  stammered  rudely,  "Where  the  devil  am  I?" 

The  girl  put  a  finger  to  her  lips  as  a  signal  for 
silence,  but  the  widow  had  taken  exception  to  the  third 
word  of  that  question  and  hastened  to  reply. 

"You  are  in  a  respectable  and  safe  house,  that  is, 
the  house  of  the  Countess  de  Santurce,  widow  of  Gen- 
eral Barbastro,  at  your  service." 

"Women!  What  the  deuce  I"  stammered  the  Cap- 
tain, closing  his  eyes  as  though  again  about  to  fall  into 
a  stupor. 

But  they  soon  noticed  that  he  was  breathing  easily 
and  strongly  like  one  who  is  sleeping  tranquilly. 

"He  is  saved,"  said  Angustias,  very  quietly.  '*My 
father  would  be  proud  of  us." 

"I  was  praying  for  his  soul,"  replied  her  mother, 
"although  you  see  that  the  first  salutation  of  our  patient 
leaves  much  to  be  desired." 

"I  have  memorized,"  said  the  Captain  slowly, 
without  opening  his  eyes,  "the  register  of  the  general 
staff  of  the  Spanish  Army,  inserted  m  the  Guia  de 
Forasteros*  and  there  does  not  appear  in  it,  nor  has  ap- 
peared in  this  century,  any  General  Barbastro." 

>  OuU  6m  Forasteros:    The  Stranger's  Guide,  a  kind  of  a  Spaniah  Alma 
nacb  de  Ootha. 
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"1  tell  you,"  said  the  widow  with  tome  heat,  "mv 
deceased  husband — *' 

**Don't  answer  him  now,  Mamma,"  interrupted 
the  young  lady,  smiling.  **He  is  delirious  and  we  must 
be  careful  of  his  poor  head.  Remember  what  Dr. 
Sanchez  said.'* 

The  Captain  opened  his  handsome  eyes,  looked 
fixedly  at  Angustias,  and  closed  them  again,  saying 
more  slowly,  "I  am  never  delirious,  SeAorita.  The 
trouble  is  that  I  always  speak  the  truth  to  everybody,  no 
matter  who  is  hurt."  And  having  said  this  syllable  by 
syllable,  he  sighed  deeply  as  though  weary  from  so 
much  talking  and  began  to  snore  in  a  labored  manner 
as  though  he  were  about  to  expire.  '^Are  you  sleeping, 
Captain?"  asked  the  much  alarmed  widow. 

The  wounded  man  did  not  reply. 


CHAPTER  IX 
MORE  INCONVENIENCES  OF  THE  "GUIA  DE  FORASTEROS" 

"Wc  had  better  let  him  sleep,"  said  Angustias  in  a 
Idw  voice,  seating  herself  beside  her  mother,  "and  since 
he  probably  can't  hear  us,  permit  me.  Mamma,  to  tell 
you  one  thing.  I  don't  think  you  did  wisely  to  tell  him 
that  you  were  a  countess  and  a  generala.* 

"Why  not?" 

"Because — you  know  very  well  that  we  have  not 
sufficient  means  to  take  care  of  such  a  person  as  he  in 
the  style  that  real  countesses  or  generalas  would." 

"What  do  you  mean  by  *real  countesses'?"  ex- 
claimed her  mother.  "Do  you,  also,  doubt  my  rank? 
I  have  as  much  right  to  the  title  as  the  Countess  of 
Montijo  and  my  husband  was  as  truly  a  general  as 
Espartero." 

"You  are  right;  but  until  the  Government  recog- 
nizes your  claim  to  a  pension,  we  shall  continue  to  be 
very  poor." 

"Not  so  very  poor.  I  still  have  a  thousand  reales 
left  from  the  emerald  earrings,  and  I  have  a  pearl  neck- 
lace with  diamond  pendants,  a  present  from  my  grand- 
father, that  is  worth  more  than  five  thousand  reales, 
with  which  we  have  more  than  enough  to  live  on  until 
I  get  my  pension  (which  I  ought  to  get  in  less  than  a 
month)  and  to  take  care  of  this  man  as  God  wishes, 
even  though  his  broken  leg  should  oblige  him  to  stay 
here  two  or  three  months.  You  surely  know  that  an 
official  of  the  Council  of  Ministers  is  of  the  opinion  that 


•  OeneraUt:  wife  or  widow  of  a  (enerat. 
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my  claim  is  covered  by  article  ten  of  the  Verg:ar« 
Agreement;  since,  alth'ough  your  father  died  before 
that,  it  appean  he  already  had  come  to  an  understand- 
ing with  Maroto — " 

'^Santurce — Santurce;  neither  docs  that  title  ap- 
pear in  the  'Guia  de  Forastcros/*  murmured  the  Cap- 
tain gruffly  without  opening  his  eyes.  And  then  sud- 
denly shaking  of!  his  stupor  and  succeeding  in  sitting 
up  in  bed,  he  said  in  a  full  and  vigorous  voice  as  though 
he  were  already  well: 

**Let  us  speak  plainly,  SeAora.  I  want  to  know 
where  I  am  and  who  you  are.  Nobody  can  govern  nor 
deceive  me — the  devil!  how  this  leg  hurts!" 

''ScAor  Captain,  you  insult  us,'*  cried  the  Gen- 
erala  angrily. 

'Tor  shame,  Captain.  Be  quiet  and  don't  talk," 
said  Angustias,  gently,  although  with  some  annoyance. 
"Your  life  will  be  in  danger  if  you  don't  keep  silent 
and  lie  still.  Your  right  leg  is  broken  and  you  have  a 
wound  in  your  forehead  which  has  made  you  insensible 
for  more  than  ten  hours." 

**Is  it  true?"  exclaimed  the  strange  person,  lifting 
his  hands  tQ  his  head,  and  feeling  the  bandages  which 
the  doctor  had  put  on.  "Those  rascals  have  wounded 
me.  But  who  has  had  the  assurance  to  bring  me  to 
some  other  person's  house  when  I  have  my  own  and 
there  are  plenty  of  military  and  civil  hospitals.  I 
don't  like  to  inconvenience  anybody,  nor  to  owe  favors 
which  I'm  d — d  if  I  merit  or  want  to  merit.  I  was  in 
Trcciados  Street—" 

"And  you  are  in  Preciados  Street,  No.  14,  lower 
floor,"  interrupted  the  widow,  not  heeding  the  signals 
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which  her  daughter  was  making  to  her  to  keep  silent. 

"We  don*t  need  your  thanks  for  anything  since  we 
have  not  done  more  than  God  commands  and  charity 
requires.  As  for  the  rest,  you  are  in  a  respectable  house. 
I  am  Dofta  Teresa  Carillo  de  Albornoz  y  Azpeitia, 
widow  of  the  Carlist  General  Don  Luis  Gonzaga  de 
Barbastro,  recognized  at  Vergara — you  understand, 
recognized  at  Vergara*  in  a  clear  and  explicit  manner, 
as  is  stated  in  my  petitions.  He  owed  his  title  of  Count 
of  Santurce  to  a  royal  appointment  of  King  Carlos  V 
which  Queen  Isabella  II  is  to  confirm  in  accordance 
with  article  ten  of  the  Vergara  Agreement.  I  never  lie 
nor  use  assumed  names  and  have  no  other  intention  in 
regard  to  you  than  to  take  care  of  you  and  save  your 
life,  since  Providence  has  entrusted  that  duty  to  me." 

"Mamma,  don't  stir  him  up,''  said  Angustias. 
"Don't  you  see  that  instead  of  getting  calmer  he  is  get- 
ting ready  to  answer  you  more  forcibly — and  the  poor 
man  is  sick  and  his  head  is  weak.  Come,  Sefior  Captain, 
calm  yourself  and  be  careful  you  don't  lose  your  life." 

Thus  spoke  the  noble  maiden  with  her  accustomed 
dignity.  But  the  Captain,  for  all  that,  did  not  calm 
down,  but  looked  at  her  fixedly  with  greater  fury,  like 
a  baited  wild  boar  that  meets  a  new  and  more  formid- 
able adversary,  and  said  most  valiantly: 


*V«rglu«:  town  in  Northern  Spain  where  the  convention  was  held  which 
ended  the  Orst  Carlist  War. 


CHAPTER  X 

THE  CAPTAIN  DESCRIBES  HINfSELP 

**SeAorital  In  the  first  place,  my  head  itn*t  weak 
and  never  has  been,  the  proof  of  which  is  that  a  bullet 
couldn*t  pierce  it.  In  the  second  place,  I  am  very  sorry 
that  you  speak  to  me  with  so  much  pity  and  gentle- 
ness, since  I  don*t  understand  softness,  Hattery,  nor 
pretty  speeches.  Pardon  the  rudeness  of  my  wordf» 
but  everyone  is  as  God  created  him,  and  it's  not  my  cus- 
tom  to  deceive  anybody.  I  don't  know  to  what  law  of 
my  nature  it  is  due  but  Td  rather  be  shot  at  than  treated 
with  kindness.  I  warn  you,  then,  not  to  treat  me  with 
so  much  consideration  or  you  will  make  me  burst  asun- 
der in  this  bed  to  which  my  evil  fortune  has  tied  me.  I 
was  not  born  to  receive  favors  nor  to  be  thankful,  nor 
to  pay  for  them;  for  which  reason  I  have  endeavored 
never  to  have  dealings  with  women,  children  nor  hypo- 
crites, nor  any  other  kind  of  peaceful  and  gentle  people. 
I  am  an  atrocious  man  whom  nobody  has  been  able  to 
endure,  neither  as  boy,  youth,  nor  old  man,  which  I  am 
already  beginning  to  be.  In  all  Madrid  they  call  me 
'Captain  Poison*.  So  then  you  can  all  go  to  bed  and 
tomorrow  make  arrangements  to  send  me  to  the  general 
hospital  on  a  stretcher.    I  have  spoken.** 

"Goodness,  what  a  man!"  exclaimed  DoAa  Teresa. 

"Everybody  ought  to  be  that  way/'  replied  the 
Captain.  "The  world  would  go  on  better  or  would 
have  come  to  an  end  long  ago." 

Angustias  smiled  again. 

"Don't  you  smile,  SeAorita;  that  is  making  fun  of 
a  poor  sick  man,  who  can  not  run  away  and  rid  you  of 
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his  presence,'*  he  continued,  with  some  appearance  of 
melancholy. 

"I  know  well  that  I  must  seem  extremely  rude  to 
you,  but  you  may  be  sure  I  am  not  very  sorry  for  that. 
On  the  contrary,  I  should  be  sorry  to  have  you  think  me 
worthy  of  your  esteem  and  afterwards  blame  me  for 
your  error.  Oh,  if  I  could  only  catch  that  scoundrel 
who  brought  me  to  this  house  for  no  other  reason  than 
to  tire  you  and  dishonor  me  I" 

"We  carried  you  in;  I,  the  Seftora  and  the  Sefto- 
rita,"  declared  the  Gallegan,  whom  the  voice  of  thai 
strange  person  had  awakened.  "The  gentleman  was 
bleeding  to  death  at  the  door  of  the  house  and  then  the 
Sefiorita  took  pity  on  him.  I  also  felt  some  pity  for 
him,  and  as  the  Sefiora  felt  the  same  way,  the  three  of 
us  carried  the  gentleman  in  here.  I'm  blessed  if  he 
doesn't  weigh  something,  thin  as  he  is  I" 

The  Captain  again  became  irritated  at  seeing  an- 
other woman  appear  on  the  scene;  but  the  story  of  the 
Gallegan  impressed  him  so  that  he  could  only  exclaim: 
"What  a  shame  that  you  didn't  do  this  good  deed  for  a 
better  man  than  1 1  What  need  was  there  of  your  know- 
ing the  cantankerous  Captain  Poison?" 

Dona  Teresa  looked  at  her  daughter  as  though  to 
make  her  understand  that  this  man  was  not  so  bad  and 
ferocious  as  he  himself  believed,  and  found  that  Angus- 
tias  was  still  wearing  that  charming  smile  as  a  sign  that 
she  was  of  the  same  opinion. 

In  the  interval  the  lachrymose  Gallegan  maid  said 
tearfully:  "The  Seftor  would  feel  even  worse  if  he 
knew  that  the  Sefiorita  went  herself  to  call  the  doctor 
to  cure  his  wounds,  and  that  when  the  poor  thing  was  in 
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the  middle  of  the  street  they  took  t  dioc  at  her — icc 

where  the  bullet  pierced  her  skirts.*' 

**I  never  would  have  told  you  about  it,  SeAor  Cap- 
tain, for  fear  of  irritating  you/'  said  the  maiden  mod- 
estly yet  half  mockingly,  dropping  her  eyes  and  smil- 
ing more  charmingly  than  ever.  "But  as  Rosa  tells 
everything,  I  can  only  beg  you  to  pardon  the  fright  I 
gave  my  dear  mother,  from  which  she  still  has  a  fever.** 

The  Captain,  surprised,  looked,  with  open  mouthy 
alternately  at  Angustias,  DoAa  Teresa  and  the  maid. 
When  the  young  woman  ceased  speaking,  he  closed  his 
eyes,  emitted  a  kind  of  growl,  and  lifting  his  fists  to 
heaven,  exclaimed,  ''Oh,  cruel  ones  I  How  I  feel  the 
digger  in  the  wound;  so  you  three  have  proposed  to 
make  me  your  slave  and  your  clown  I  So  you  are  bent 
on  making  me  weep  and  say  tender  things!  So  then  I 
am  lost  if  I  don't  succeed  in  escaping!  Well,  I  shall 
escape.  This  is  the  last  straw,  that  at  my  age  I  should 
come  to  be  the  plaything  of  three  good  women's 
tyranny.  Seftora,"  he  continued  with  great  emphuis, 
addressing  the  widow,  "if  you  don't  go  to  bed  right  now 
and  if  you  don't  take  when  you  have  gone  to  bed  a  cup 
of  lime  tea  with  orange  flower,  I  am  going  to  tear  oflf 
all  these  bandages  and  rags  and  die  in  five  minutes,  even 
though  it  may  not  be  God's  will.  And  as  for  you, 
Seftorita  Angustias,  be  good  enough  to  call  the  night 
watchman  and  tell  him  to  go  to  the  house  of  the  Mar- 
quis de  los  Tomillares,  number  —  San  Francisco  Road, 
and  inform  him  that  his  cousin,  Don  Jorge  de  Cordoba, 
awaits  him  at  this  house,  seriously  wounded.  After 
that  you  will  also  go  to  bed,  leaving  me  in  the  power  of 
this  insupportable  Galician  woman  who  will  give  me, 
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from  time  to  time,  sweetened  water,  the  only  ministra- 
tion I  shall  need  until  my  cousin  Alvaro  comes.  So 
then,  do  as  I  have  said,  Seftora  Countess:  begin  by 
going  to  bed."  The  mother  and  daughter  winked  at 
each  other  and  the  former  replied  pleasantly: 

"I  am  going  to  set  you  an  example  of  obedience 
and  good  behavior.  Good  night,  Senor  Captain,  until 
tomorrow." 

"I  also  wish  to  be  obedient,"  added  Angustias  after 
putting  down  the  true  name  of  Captain  Poison  and  the 
address  of  his  cousin's  house.  "But  as  I  am  very  sleepy, 
kindly  permit  me  to  leave  till  tomorrow  the  sending  of 
that  polite  message  to  the  Seftor  Marquis  de  los  Tomil- 
lares.  Good  day,  Senor  Don  Jorge,  until  we  meet 
again.    Be  careful  not  to  move." 

"I  won't  stay  alone  with  this  gentleman,"  cried  the 
Gallegan.  "His  deviTs  own  temper  makes  my  hair 
stand  on  end  and  scares  me  to  death." 

"Don't  worry,  my  beauty,"  replied  the  Captain,  "I 
shall  be  more  sweet  and  amiable  with  you  than  with 
your  mistress." 

Dofta  Teresa  and  Angustias  couldn't  refrain  from 
laughing  aloud  on  hearing  this  first  good-humored 
sally  from  their  insupportable  guest. 

And  thus  it  can  be  seen  how  such  sad  and  tragic 
scenes  as  those  of  that  afternoon  and  night  came  to  be 
crowned  with  a  little  bit  of  joy  and  merriment.  So  it 
is  indeed  true  that  in  this  world  everything  is  fleeting 
and  transitory,  happiness  as  well  as  sorrow,  or  to  say  it 
better,  from  the  roof  tiles  down  there  is  neither  good 
nor  evil  that  lasts  a  hundred  years. 


PART  II 
TIm  Life  of  th«  Bad 

CHAPTER  I 
THE  SECOND  VISIT  OF  THE  DOCTOR 

At  eight  o'clock  on  the  following  morning,  which 
by  God*s  kindness  showed  no  ligni  of  barricade  nor 
tumult  (a  kindness  which  was  to  last  till  the  seventh  of 
May  of  that  same  year,  on  which  day  occurred  the  terri- 
ble scenes  of  the  Plaza  Mayor),  Dr.  Sanchez  was  to  be 
found  in  the  house  of  the  so-called  Countess  of  San- 
turce,  applying  the  final  dressing  to  Captain  Poison's 
broken  leg.  The  latter  had  taken  it  into  his  head  to 
keep  silent  that  morning.  Up  until  then  he  had  only 
opened  his  mouth  before  the  commencement  of  the 
painful  operation  to  direct  two  brief  and  curt  questions 
to  DoAa  Teresa  and  Angustias  in  reply  to  their  kindly 
"good  mornings." 

To  the  mother  he  said:  "For  the  nails  of  Christ, 
SeAora,  why  did  you  get  up  since  you  are  still  sick?  Was 
it  so  that  my  shame  and  annoyance  might  be  greater? 
Have  you  planned  to  kill  me  with  kindness?*' 

And  to  Angustias  he  said: 

"What  does  it  matter  whether  I  am  better  or 
worse?  Let  us  get  to  the  point.  Have  you  sent  for  my 
cousin  so  that  he  can  get  me  out  of  here  and  we  can  all 
be  free  from  impertinences  and  ceremonies?" 

"Yes,  Seftor  Captain  Poison.  The  maid  took  the 
message  to  him  half  an  hour  ago/'  replied  the  young 
lady  very  calmly,  arranging  the  pillows  for  him." 

As  for  the  inflammable  Countess,  it  is  hardly  neces- 
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sary  to  say  that  she  was  again  incensed  with  her  guest 
on  hearing  these  new  outbursts  of  rudeness.  She  re- 
solved, therefore,  not  to  speak  to  him  again,  and  limited 
herself  to  making  lint  and  bandages  and  to  asking  the 
impassive  Doctor  Sanchez  once  or  twice  with  an  ap- 
pearance of  interest  how  he  found  the  "wounded  man" 
(without  deigning  to  name  him),  if  he  would  be  per- 
manently crippled  and  if  he  could  take  chicken  and 
ham  broth  at  twelve,  and  if  it  would  be  necessary  to  put 
sand  in  the  street  so  that  the  noise  of  carriages  would 
not  disturb  him,  etc.  The  man  of  science,  with  his  ac- 
customed frankness,  assured  her  that  there  was  now 
nothing  to  fear  from  the  bullet  wound  in  the  forehead, 
thanks  to  the  energetic  and  healthy  constitution  of  the 
patient  in  whom  no  symptoms  of  cerebral  disturbance 
nor  fever  remained,  but  his  diagnosis  was  not  so  favor- 
able in  regard  to  the  broken  leg.  He  again  declared  it 
to  be  serious  and  very  dangerous,  since  the  tibia  was 
badly  shattered,  and  recommended  to  Don  Jorge  abso- 
lute quiet  if  he  wished  to  save  himself  from  amputation 
and  even  death  itself. 

The  Doctor  spoke  in  such  clear,  blunt  terms,  not 
alone  for  lack  of  art  in  disguising  his  opinions,  but 
because  he  had  already  formed  his  opinion  of  the  will- 
ful and  turbulent  character  of  that  species  of  spoiled 
boy.  But  in  truth  he  did  not  succeed  in  frightening  him ; 
instead,  he  called  forth  an  incredulous  and  mocking 
smile.  The  ones  who  were  frightened  were  the  three 
good  women:  Dona  Teresa  from  pure  humanity,  An- 
gustias  from  a  certain  chivalrous  sense  of  obligation  and 
pride,  which  she  now  had  in  curing  and  domesti- 
cating such  a  heroic  and  unusual  person,  and  the  maid 
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from  an  initinctivc  terror  of  everything  like  blood, 
mutilation,  and  death. 

The  Captain  noticed  the  anxiety  ut  his  nurses,  and 
emerging  from  the  calm  with  which  he  was  enduring 
the  dressing  of  hit  wound,  said  furiously  to  Doctor 
Sanchez : 

''Man,  couldn't  you  have  told  me  of  these  decrees 
while  we  were  alone?  Being  a  good  doctor  doesn't 
seem  to  indicate  a  good  heart.  I  say  so  because  you  can 
see  what  long,  sad  faces  you  have  caused  my  three 
Marys  to  wear."  Here  the  patient  had  to  stop  speak- 
ing, dominated  by  the  terrible  pain  which  the  Doctor 
caused  him  on  joining  the  broken  bone.  **Bah,  bah!*' 
he  soon  continued,  "Why  should  I  stay  in  this  house  I 
There  is  nothing  that  stirs  me  up  so  as  to  see  women 
weeping." 

The  poor  Captain  again  became  silent  and  bit  his 
lips  for  a  few  moments,  although  without  uttering  a 
single  groan.    He  was  undoubtedly  suffering  greatly. 

'*As  for  the  rest,  Seftora,"  he  concluded,  addressing 
Dofia  Teresa,  **I  don't  imagine  there  is  any  reason  why 
you  should  cast  such  looks  of  hatred  at  me,  since  my 
cousin  Alvaro  can't  be  long  in  coming  now  and  he  will 
rid  you  of  Captain  Poison.  Then  this  Doctor  will 
see  (the  deuce  I  man,  don't  press  so  hard!)  how  nicely, 
without  caring  a  rap  for  what  he  said  about  absolute 
quiet  (by  Jove!  man,  what  a  heavy  hand  you  have!), 
four  soldiers  will  carry  me  to  my  house  on  a  stretcher 
and  end  all  these  scenes  of  a  nuns'  convent.  Well,  that 
was  the  last  straw!  Broth  for  mel  for  me  essence  of 
chicken!    Sand  the  street  for  mel    Perhaps  I  am  only 
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a  tin  soldier,  since  they  treat  me  with  such  absurd  kind- 
ness." 

Dofia  Teresa  was  going  to  respond,  yielding  to  the 
bellicose  tendency  which  was  her  only  weakness  (with- 
out noticing,  of  course,  that  poor  Don  Jorge  was  suffer- 
ing terribly),  when,  fortunately,  there  was  a  knock  at 
the  door  and  Rosa  announced  the  Marquis  de  los  To- 
millares. 

"Thank  Heaven!"  exclaimed  everyone  at  once, 
although  with  differing  accent  and  meaning. 

The  arrival  of  the  Marquis  had  coincided  with  the 
ending  of  the  Doctor's  labors. 

Don  Jorge  was  sweating  from  pain. 

Angustias  gave  him  a  little  water  and  vinegar,  and 
the  wounded  man  sighed  happily,  saying,  *^Thanks, 
dear." 

Then  the  Marquis  arrived  at  the  alcove,  conducted 
by  the  Generala. 


CHAPTER  11 

THE  RAINBOW  OP  PEACE 

Don  Alvaro  de  Cordoba  y  Alvarez  dc  Toledo  was 
a  distinguished  looking  man,  clean-shaven  and  already 
shaved  at  that  hour;  about  seventy  years  of  age,  of  a 
round,  peaceful  and  amiable  face,  which  allowed  to 
shine  forth  the  tranquillity  and  benignity  of  his  soul, 
and  so  beautifully  finished  and  correct  in  his  dress  that 
he  seemed  a  statue  of  method  and  order. 

It  was  evident  that  he  was  much  disturbed  and 
downcast  over  the  misfortune  of  his  relative,  but  e\ct\ 
so,  he  did  not  appear  discomposed,  nor  was  he  the  least 
lacking  in  the  most  scrupulous  courtesy.  Most  cor- 
rectly he  saluted  Angustias,  the  Doctor,  and  even  the 
Galician  maid,  although  the  latter  had  not  been  pre- 
sented by  the  Scrtora  Barbastro,  and  then,  only  then,  he 
directed  at  the  Captain  a  long  look  like  that  of  an 
austere  but  fond  father,  as  though  accusing  and  con- 
soling him  at  the  same  time  and  accepting  the  conse- 
quences if  not  the  origin  of  that  new  escapade. 

In  the  meantime  Dofta* Teresa  and  especially  the 
loquacious  Rosa  (who  was  very  careful  to  refer  to  her 
mistress  several  times  by  the  two  titles  in  dispute)  in- 
formed the  ceremonious  Marquis  of  all  that  had  hap- 
pened in  the  house  and  its  neighborhood  from  the  time 
when  the  first  shot  was  heard  on  the  afternoon  before 
until  that  very  instant,  without  omitting  Don  Jorge's 
repugnance  to  being  cared  for  and  pitied  by  the  persons 
who  had  saved  his  life. 

When  the  Generala  and  the  Gallegan  had  ceased 
speaking,  the  Marquis  questioned  Doctor  Sanchez,  who 
informed  him  of  the  Captain's  wounds,  insisting  that 
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he  must  not  be  moved  to  any  other  place  under  penalty 
of  compromising  his  recovery  and  even  endangering  his 
life.  Finally  the  good  Don  Alvaro  turned  to  Angustias 
with  a  gesture  of  interrogation  as  though  asking  if  she 
would  like  to  add  anything  to  the  account  of  the  others, 
and  seeing  that  the  young  lady  limited  herself  to  a  slight 
negative  sign  His  Excellency  took  certain  nasal  and 
laryngeal  precautions  with  the  alert  and  serious  de- 
meanor of  one  about  to  address  a  senate  (he  was  a 
Senator),  and  gravely,  but  affably,  said: 

(But  this  discourse  should  go  in  a  chapter  by  itself 
to  permit  of  its  being  included  in  the  ^'complete  works'* 
of  the  Marquis,  who  also  was  a  man  of  letters,  of  the 
class  termed  titled-men-of -letters.) 


CHAPTER  111 

THE  POWER  OP  ELOQUENCE 

''Gentlemen:  In  the  midst  of  the  troubles  that 
afflict  us,  and  passing  over  the  political  aspect  of  yester- 
day's most  sad  happenings,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  have 
somewhat  to  complain  of.'* 

**Don*t  complain  if  nothing  is  hurting  you;  but 
when  does  my  turn  to  talk  come?*'  interrupted  Captain 
Poison. 

"Your  turn  won't  come  at  all,  my  dear  Jorge/* 
replied  the  Marquis  suavely.  ''I  know  you  too  well  to 
be  in  any  need  of  your  explaining  your  acts,  positive  or 
negative.  I  am  satisfied  with  the  accounu  of  these 
others." 

The  Captain,  in  whom  has  already  been  noted  the 
profound  respect — or  disrespect — with  which  he  sys- 
tematically refrained  from  contradicting  his  distin- 
guished cousin,  crossed  his  arms  philosophically,  fixed 
his  gaze  on  the  ceiling  of  the  alcove  and  began  to 
whistle  the  "Ricgo  Hymn."  ' 

**I  was  saying,"  continued  the  Marquis,  "that  from 
the  worst  has  come  the  best.  The  new  misfortune  which 
my  incorrigible  and  much-beloved  relative,  Don  Jorge, 
has  brought  on  himself,  whom  nobody  ordered  to  take 
a  hand  in  the  fracas  of  yesterday  afternoon  (since  he 
is  on  his  customary  furlough  and  by  this  time  he  should 
have  known  enough  not  to  mix  in  deeds  of  knight 
errantry)  is  a  thing  which  is  very  easily  remedied  or 
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which  happily  was  remedied  at  the  opportune  moment 
— thanks  to  the  heroism  of  this  charming  young  lady,  to 
the  charitable  sentiments  of  the  Seftora  Barbastro, 
Countess  of  Santurce,  to  the  skill  of  the  worthy  doctor 
of  medicine  and  surgery,  Seftor  Sanchez,  whom  I  have 
known  by  reputation  for  many  years,  and  to  the  zeal  of 
this  faithful  servant." 

Here  the  Gallegan  began  to  weep. 

"Let  us  pass  on  to  the  dispositive  part,"  continued 
the  Marquis,  in  whom  evidently  the  organ  of  classifica- 
tion and  demarcation  predominated,  and  who  conse- 
quently would  have  made  a  very  skilled  writer  on 
agriculture. 

"Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  Granting  that  in  the 
opinion  of  science  and  of  common  sense  it  is  very  dan- 
gerous to  move  our  interesting  patient  and  my  cousin 
Don  Jorge  de  Cordoba  from  this  hospitable  couch,  I 
resign  myself  to  his  continuing  to  disturb  this  peaceful 
home  until  such  time  as  he  can  be  moved  to  my  house 
or  his.  But  let  it  be  understood  that  all  this  is  with  the 
understanding,  oh  dear  relative,  that  your  generous 
heart  and  the  illustrious  name  you  bear  will  make  you 
refrain  from  certain  vices  of  college,  barracks,  or  club, 
and  save  from  distress  and  annoyance  the  esteemed  lady 
and  her  daughter  who,  ably  seconded  by  their  active 
and  robust  servant,  saved  you  from  death  in  the  middle 
of  the  street — don't  reply  to  me:  You  know  that  I 
consider  things  well  before  coming  to  a  decision  and 
that  I  never  revoke  my  mandates.  As  for  the  rest,  the 
Seftora  Generala  and  I  will  have  a  talk  alone  (when  it 
is  convenient  for  her,  since  I  am  never  in  a  hurry)  con- 
cerning some  insignificant  details  of  procedure  which 
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will  give  a  natural  and  admiiiiblc  aspect  to  what  will 
always  be,  in  reality,  a  great  act  of  charity  on  her  part, — 
and  inasmuch  as  I  have  now  made  clear  by  this  short 
discourse,  for  which  I  did  not  come  prepared,  all  the 
aspects  and  phases  of  the  question,  I  resign  the  floor  for 
the  present.    I  have  spoken/' 

The  Captain  continued  whistling  the  Hymn  of 
Riego  and  we  believe  even  that  of  Bilboa  and  Maella, 
with  his  wrathful  eyes  fixed  on  the  ceiling  of  the  alcove 
so  that  we  don't  know  how  it  kept  from  being  set  on 
fire  or  from  falling  to  the  floor. 

Angustias  and  her  mother,  on  seeing  their  enemy 
vanquished,  had  tried  two  or  three  times  to  attract  his 
attention  so  as  to  calm  and  console  him  by  their  gentle 
and  benevolent  attitude,  but  he  had  replied  with  twift 
and  repellent  gestures  very  much  like  oaths  of  ven- 
geance, resuming  immediately  his  patriotic  music  with 
an  even  more  wrathful  expression. 

It  might  be  said  that  he  was  a  madman  in  the 
presence  of  his  keeper;  for  that  was  just  the  part  that 
the  Marquis  took  in  that  scene. 


CHAPTER  IV 

INDISPENSABLE  PREAMBLES 

At  this  point  Dr.  Sanchez,  who  as  a  skilled  phys- 
iologist and  psychologist,  had  understood  and  classified 
everything  as  though  it  were  an  affair  of  automatons 
instead  of  persons,  retired,  and  then  the  Marquis  again 
asked  the  widow  for  a  few  minutes*  talk  with  her  alone. 

Dofia  Teresa  conducted  him  to  her  boudoir, 
situated  at  the  other  end  of  the  drawing-room,  and  as 
soon  as  the  two  sexagenarians  were  seated  there,  each 
in  an  armchair,  the  man  of  the  world  began  by  asking 
for  some  sweetened  water,  claiming  that  it  tired  him  to 
talk  twice  in  succession,  since  the  time  when  he  de- 
livered a  three  days*  discourse  in  the  Senate  against 
railways  and  telegraphs.  In  reality,  what  he  wanted 
in  asking  for  water  was  to  give  the  Guipuzcoan  lady 
time  to  explain  what  titles  of  General  and  Count  were 
those  of  which  the  good  gentleman  had  not  heard 
before,  and  which  were  of  much  importance,  since  they 
were  going  to  speak  of  money  matters. 

Our  readers  can  imagine  with  what  pleasure  the 
poor  woman  would  enlarge  upon  such  a  subject  at  a 
little  urging  from  Don  Alvaro — she  told  of  her  petition 
from  beginning  to  end,  without  forgetting  about  the 
"virtual,  retrospective  and  implicit  right  under  article 
ten  of  the  Vergara  Convention,"  that  she  had  enough  to 
live  on,  etc.,  and  when  there  was  nothing  more  to  say 
and  she  had  begun  to  fan  herself  as  a  sign  of  truce,  the 
Marquis  de  los  Tomillares  took  the  floor  and  spoke  as 
follows : 
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(But  it  is  better  to  put  this  interesting  diKoune,  t 
model  of  expositive  analysis,  in  a  chapter  by  itself,  to 
that  it  may  become  the  twentieth  section  of  his  works, 
entitled,  "Concerning  My  Relatives,  Friends  and 
Servants.") 


CHAPTER  V 

HISTORY  OF  THE  CAPTAIN 

"You  have  the  misfortune,  Seftora  Countess,  to 
shelter  in  your  house  one  of  the  most  intractable  and 
troublesome  men  that  God  ever  put  into  the  world.  I 
shall  not  say  that  he  seems  to  me  altogether  a  demon, 
but  indeed  one  needs  to  be  something  of  an  angel,  or 
care  for  him  as  I  do  through  natural  law  or  pity,  to 
endure  his  impertinences,  ferocity,  and  mad  acts.  It  is 
enough  for  you  to  know  that  the  dissipated  and  reckless 
persons  with  whom  he  associates  at  the  club  and  in  the 
cafes  have  given  him  the  name  of  Captain  Poison,  on 
seeing  that  he  flies  into  a  passion  and  is  ready  to  come 
to  blows  with  any  living  being  if  they  merely  knock  a 
chip  from  his  shoulder.  It  is  necessary  for  me  to  tell 
you,  however,  for  your  own  peace  of  mind  and  that  of 
your  family,  that  he  is  chaste  and  a  man  of  honor  and 
self-respect,  not  only  incapable  of  giving  oflfense  to  any 
lady,  but  excessively  retiring  and  shy  with  the  fair  sex. 
I  will  say  more:  with  all  his  perpetual  wrathfulness,  he 
has  never  yet  done  real  harm  to  anybody,  except  to  him- 
self, and  as  far  as  I  am  concerned  you  have  already 
seen  that  he  treats  me  with  the  esteem  and  affection  due 
a  kind  of  elder  brother  or  a  second  father.  Notwith- 
standing all  this,  I  repeat  that  it  is  impossible  to  live 
with  him,  as  is  demonstrated  by  the  most  eloquent  fact 
that,  although  he  is  a  bachelor  and  I  am  a  widower,  and 
neither  of  us  has  other  relatives,  connections  or  pre- 
sumptive heirs,  he  does  not  live  in  my  too  commodious 
house,  as  the  rascal  would  live  if  he  wanted  to;  since 
I,  by  nature  and  training,  am  very  long-suffering,  tolcr- 
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ant  and  complacent  with  pertons  who  respect  my  taste, 
habits,  ideas,  hours,  favorite  spots  and  hobbies.  This 
same  mildness  of  my  character  is  evidently  the  thing 
which  makes  us  incompatible  in  family  life,  u  several 
trials  have  already  shown,  since  formality  and  courtesy, 
tender  and  affectionate  scenes,  and  everything  that  is 
not  rough,  harsh,  strong  and  warlike  exasperates  him. 
You  can  see  how  it  is.  He  grew  up  without  a  mother 
and  almost  without  a  nurse.  His  mother  died  on  giving 
birth  to  him,  and  his  father  to  avoid  conflicts  with  wet 
nurses  found  a  goat  for  him,  a  wild  one,  judging  from 
the  results,  which  took  charge  of  giving  him  sustenance. 
He  was  educated  in  boarding  schools  from  the  time  he 
was  weaned,  since  his  father,  my  poor  brother  Roderigo, 
committed  suicide  a  short  time  after  the  death  of  his 
wife.  He  was  in  the  war  in  America*  among  savages 
when  he  was  but  a  beardless  youth  and  from  there  came 
to  take  part  in  our  seven  years'  civil  war.  He  would 
now  be  a  genera]  if  he  had  not  quarreled  with  all  of 
his  superiors  from  the  time  he  was  a  cadet,  and  the  few 
promotions  and  appointments  he  has  had  up  to  the 
present  have  cost  him  prodigies  of  valor  and  I  don't 
know  how  many  wounds;  without  which  he  would  not 
have  been  recommended  for  promotion  by  his  chiefs, 
always  at  enmity  with  him  on  account  of  the  disagree- 
able truths  he  was  in  the  habit  of  telling  them.  He  hu 
been  under  arrest  sixteen  times  and  four  times  impris- 
oned in  different  castles,  all  on  account  of  insubordina- 
tion. About  the  only  thing  he  has  not  done  is  to  incite 
a  mutiny.    Since  the  war  ended,  he  has  been  constantly 
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on  the  retired  list;  for  whenever  I  have  succeeded,  dur- 
ing my  epochs  of  political  favor,  in  getting  him  some 
position  in  military  offices,  regiments,  etc.,  he  has  been 
sent  to  his  house  within  twenty-four  hours.  Two  min- 
isters of  war  have  been  challenged  by  him;  and  the  fact 
that  he  has  not  been  executed  yet  is  due  to  respect  for 
my  name  and  his  own  indisputable  valor.  In  spite  of 
all  these  dreadful  things,  and  knowing  that  he  had  lost 
his  small  fortune  at  cards  in  that  rascally  Prince's  Club 
and  that  his  half  pay  was  not  enough  for  him  to  live 
on  in  a  manner  suitable  to  his  class,  the  strange  idea 
occurred  to  me,  seven  years  ago,  of  making  him  steward 
of  my  house  and  estate,  rapidly  reverting  to  me  through 
successive  deaths  of  the  last  three  possessors,  my  father 
and  my  brothers  Alfonso  and  Enrique,  and  much  run 
down  and  impoverished  by  these  same  frequent  changes 
of  ownership.  It  was  Providence,  without  doubt,  that 
inspired  me  with  such  a  daring  thought.  From  that 
day  my  affairs  began  to  improve  and  prosper.  Old  and 
faithless  managers  lost  their  places  or  were  converted 
into  saints  and  in  the  following  year  my  income  had 
doubled  (it  is  almost  quadrupled  at  present),  on  ac- 
count of  the  improvement  Jorge  had  caused  in  the 
cattle.  I  can  say  that  today  I  have  the  best  sheep  in 
Lower  Aragon — and  they  are  all  at  your  service.  To 
accomplish  such  prodigies,  it  was  enough  for  this  mad- 
cap to  make  one  visit  on  horseback  to  all  my  lands 
(carrying  his  sabre  in  hand  like  a  baton)  and  one  hour 
which  he  spends  each  day  at  the  office  of  my  estate. 
He  draws  a  salary  of  thirty  thousand  reales;  and  I  don't 
give  him  more  because  all  he  has  left  after  paying  for 
his  board  and  clothes  (and  in  these  things  he  is  modest 
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and  unostentatious)  he  loses  at  'tute^  the  last  day  of 
each  month.  Of  his  half  pay  we  need  not  speak,  since 
it  is  always  expended  to  defray  the  cost  of  some  court 
proceedings  caused  by  conflict  with  the  authorities.  But 
yet,  in  spite  of  everything,  I  love  and  pity  him  like  t 
wayward  son,  and  not  having  succeeded  in  having  one, 
good  or  bad,  in  my  three  marriages,  and  as  my  title  of 
nobility  is  to  pass  to  him  according  to  law,  I  intend  to 
leave  him  all  my  increased  fortune,  a  thing  which  the 
rascal  does  not  suspect,  and  may  God  keep  him  from 
learning  of  it,  since,  if  he  knew,  he  would  resign  his 
position  as  steward  or  try  to  ruin  me  so  that  I  should 
never  think  him  personally  interested  in  augmenting  my 
fortune.  Doubtless  the  poor  fellow,  judging  from  ap- 
pearances and  some  gossip,  believes  that  I  intend  to 
make  my  will  in  favor  of  a  certain  niece  of  my  last  wife, 
and  I  shall  let  him  remain  mistaken  for  the  reasons 
already  mentioned. 

"You  can  imagine,  then,  his  vexation  on  the  day 
when  he  inherits  my  nine  millions,  and  what  a  disturb- 
ance he  will  make  in  the  world  with  them.  I  am  sure 
that  in  three  months  either  he  will  be  president  of  the 
Council  of  Ministers  and  Minister  of  War  or  that  Geo- 
eral  Narvaez  will  have  executed  him.  My  greatest 
pleasure  would  be  to  have  him  marry,  to  icc  if  matri- 
mony would  tame  and  domesticate  him,  and  if  I  might 
owe  to  him  my  long  deferred  hopes  of  a  successor  to  my 
title  of  Marquis.  But  Jorge  can  neither  fall  in  love, 
nor  would  he  confess  it  if  he  did,  nor  could  any  woman 
live  with  such  a  hedgehog.  Such,  then,  impartially 
drawn,  is  our  famous  Captain  Poison,  whom  I  beg 
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you  to  have  patience  to  endure  for  some  weeks,  resting 
assured  that  I  shall  know  how  4o  be  grateful  for  every- 
thing you  have  done  for  his  health  and  his  life  as  though 
you  had  done  it  for  mc." 

The  Marquis  took  out  and  unfolded  his  handker- 
chief on  ending  this  part  of  his  oration,  and  passed  it 
over  his  forehead,  although  he  was  not  perspiring, 
immediately  refolded  it,  symmetrically,  put  it  in  the  left 
rear  pocket  of  his  frock  coat,  pretended  to  take  a  drink 
of  water  and  continued  as  follows,  changing  his  attitude 
and  tone. 


CHAPTER  VI 

THE  WIDOW  OP  THE  INSURGENT  LEADER 

'Let  US  now  speak  of  lome  trifling  matters,  im- 
proper in  a  way  for  persons  of  our  position,  but  of 
which  we  must  treat  of  necessity.  Fate,  SeAora  Coun- 
tess, has  brought  to  this  house  and  prevents  his  leaving 
under  forty  or  fifty  days  a  stranger  to  you,  an  unknown 
one,  a  certain  Don  Jorge  de  Cordoba,  of  whom  you 
have  never  heard  and  who  has  a  millionaire  relative — 
you  are  not  rich,  as  you  have  just  told  me." 

**I  am,**  valiantly  interrupted  the  Guipuzcoan  lady. 

**You  are  not — a  thing  which  does  you  great  honor, 
since  your  magnanimous  husband  ruined  himself  de- 
fending that  most  noble  cause.  I,  SeAora,  am  also 
somewhat  of  a  Carlist." 

"Even  though  you  were  Don  Carlos  himself,  talk 
to  me  of  some  other  matter  or  let  us  consider  this  con- 
versation ended — since  that  is  the  last  straw,  that  I 
should  accept  another's  money  for  fulfilling  my  duties 
as  a  Christian." 

"But,  SeAora,  you  are  not  a  doctor  nor  an  apothe- 
cary nor — " 

"My  pocket  will  be  all  of  that  for  your  cousin. 
TTie  many  times  when  my  husband  fell  wounded  fight- 
ing for  Don  Carlos  (except  the  last  time,  when,  doubt- 
less as  a  punishment  for  his  being  in  accord  with  the 
traitor  Nfaroto,  there  was  no  one  to  help  him  and  he 
bled  to  death  in  the  midst  of  a  forest)  he  was  aided  by 
peasants  of  Navarre  and  Aragon  who  did  not  accept 
any  pavment  nor  presents  from  him.     I  shall  do  the 
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same  for  Don  Jorge  de  Cordoba,  whether  his  million- 
aire family  likes  it  or  not." 

"Nevertheless,  Countess,  I  cannot  accept  it,"  ob- 
served the  Marquis,  half  pleased  and  half  annoyed. 

"What  you  cannot  do  is  to  deprive  me  of  the  great 
honor  which  Heaven  allotted  me  yesterday.  My  de- 
ceased husband  told  me  that  when  a  merchant  vessel  or 
man-of-war  discovers  some  shipwrecked  sailor  in  the 
solitude  of  the  sea  he  is  received  on  board  with  royal 
honors,  even  though  he  be  but  a  humble  mariner.  The 
crew  mans  the  yards,  a  rich  carpet  is  spread  on  the  star- 
board gang-ladder  and  the  band  plays  the  Royal  March 
of  Spain — do  you  know  why?  Because  in  the  ship- 
wrecked seaman  the  crew  see  one  sent  by  Providence. 
Then  I  shall  do  the  same  by  your  cousin.  I  shall  place 
at  his  feet  all  of  my  poverty  instead  of  a  carpet,  as  I 
should  place  millions  if  I  had  them." 

"Seftora,"  exclaimed  the  Marquis  weeping,  "per- 
mit me  to  kiss  your  hand." 

"And  permit  me,  dear  mother,  to  embrace  you 
with  pride,"  added  Angustias  who  had  heard  the  whole 
conversation  from  the  door  of  the  drawing-room. 

Dofta  Teresa  also  began  to  weep  on  finding  her- 
self so  praised  and  applauded  And  as  the  Gallegan, 
noticing  that  the  others  were  in  tears,  did  not  lose  the 
opportunity  of  crying  (without  knowing  why),  there 
arose  such  a  confusion  of  sighs,  benedictions  and  tears 
that  it  is  better  to  change  the  subject,  or  perhaps  the 
readers  also  may  take  to  weeping  freely  and  I  may  re- 
main without  a  public  to  whom  to  continue  relating 
my  poor  history. 


CHAPTER  VII 

THE  SUITORS  OF  ANGUSTIAS 

''Jorge,"  said  the  Marquis  to  Captain  Poiton,  enter- 
ing the  alcove  with  the  air  of  one  about  to  lay  farewell, 
*'here  I  leave  you.  The  SeAora  Generala  won*c  consent 
to  our  paying  even  for  the  doctor  and  the  medicines,  so 
that  you  are  going  to  be  here  as  in  the  house  of  your 
own  mother  if  she  were  living.  I  say  nothing  of  the 
obligation  you  are  under  of  treating  these  ladies  tflfably 
and  politely  in  accordance  with  the  good  sentiments 
which  I  don^t  doubt  you  have,  and  with  the  examples 
I  have  given  you,  since  it  is  the  least  you  can  and  ought 
to  do  in  honor  of  persons  of  such  position  and  chari- 
tableness. In  the  afternoon,  I  shall  return  here  if  her 
ladyship,  the  Countess,  gives  me  permission,  and  I  will 
have  them  send  you  clean  linen,  the  most  important 
papers  that  you  have  to  sign,  and  cigarettes.  Tell  me 
if  you  want  anything  else  from  your  house  or  mine." 

'*Man,"  replied  the  Captain,  ''since  you  are  so  kind^ 
bring  me  a  little  bit  of  cotton  and  some  smoked  eye- 
glasses.'* 

"What  for?" 

"TTic  cotton  to  stop  up  my  ears  with  so  as  not  to 
hear  foolish  words  and  the  smoked  spectacles  so  that 
nobody  can  read  in  my  eyes  the  atrocities  that  I  con- 
template." 

''Go  to  the  deuce,"  replied  the  Marquis,  unable  to 
keep  from  laughing,  as  neither  could  DoAa  Teresa  and 
Angustias. 

And  with  this  the  potentate  took  leave  of  them, 
making  the  most  polite  and  affectionate  speeches  as 
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though  he  had  known  and  been  on  friendly  terms  with 
them  for  a  long  time. 

"An  excellent  person!"  exclaimed  the  widow  with 
a  sidelong  glance  at  the  Captain.  "A  very  good  gentle- 
man!" said  the  Gallegan,  clasping  a  gold  coin  which 
the  Marquis  had  given  her. 

"An  old  humbug!"  growled  the  wounded  man, 
looking  at  the  silent  Angustias.  "He  is  as  the  women 
would  like  all  men  to  be.  Ah,  traitor!  Hypocrite! 
Payer  of  compliments!  Magpie!  Nuns' courtier!  I 
shall  not  die  without  your  paying  for  this  scurvy  trick 
you  have  played  me  today,  leaving  me  in  the  power  of 
my  enemies.  When  I  get  well,  Tm  going  to  take  leave 
of  him  and  his  office  and  get  a  position  as  commandant 
of  a  fort  so  as  to  live  among  people  who  don't  irritate 
me  with  a  parade  of  honor  and  sentimentality.  Listen, 
Seflorita  Angustias!  Will  you  tell  me  why  you  are 
laughing  at  me?  Have  I  some  monkey  dance  in  my 
face?" 

"Man,  I  laugh  because  I  was  thinking  how  ugly 
you  will  look  with  the  smoked  spectacles." 

"That's  better,  you  will  at  least  avoid  the  danger 
of  falling  in  love  with  me,"  replied  the  Captain 
furiously. 

Angustias  laughed  aloud.  Dofta  Teresa  turned 
green,  and  the  Gallegan  burst  forth  at  the  rate  of  ten 
words  per  second : 

"My  young  lady  is  not  in  the  habit  of  falling  in 
love  with  anybody.  Since  I  have  been  here,  she  has 
given  the  mitten  to  an  apothecary  of  the  Calle  Mayor 
who  has  a  carriage,  to  the  lawyer  who  has  charge  of  the 
Sefiora's  petition,  who  is  a  millionaire,  although  older 
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than  you,  and  to  three  or  four  galUna  of  the  Buen 
Rctiro  Gardens." 

'*Keep  still,  RosaT  said  the  mother  sadly.  ''Don't 
you  know  these  are — bouquets  that  the  Captain  is  hand- 
ing us?  Fortunately  his  cousin  explained  to  me  all  that 
it  was  necessary  to  know  in  respect  to  the  character  of 
our  most  amiable  guest.  I  am  glad  to  tee  him  in  such 
good  humor.  Would  that  this  wretched  wearinetl 
would  let  me  be  facetious  also!'' 

The  Captain  was  still  quite  fretful  and  seemed  to 
be  thinking  out  some  excuse  or  apology  to  make  to  the 
mother  and  daughter.  But  he  only  succeeded  in  saying 
with  the  face  and  voice  of  an  angry  boy  who  is  coming 
back  to  his  senses : 

"Angustias,  when  this  confounded  leg  hurts  me 
less,  we  will  have  a  game  of  tute.  Does  that  seem  good 
to  you?" 

"It  will  be  a  great  honor  for  me,"  replied  the 
young  lady,  giving  him  his  medicine  which  was  due  at 
that  moment,  "but  remember  that  right  from  the  begin- 
ning I  am  going  to  beat  you  badly."  The  Captain 
looked  at  her  with  stupefied  eyes  and  smiled  sweetly 
for  the  first  time  in  his  life. 


PART  III 
Wounds  in  the  Soul 

CHAPTER  I 
SKIRMISHES 

Amid  conversations  and  quarrels  of  this  kind 
fifteen  or  twenty  days  passed  and  the  Captain^s  con- 
valescence progressed  a  good  deal.  Only  a  slight  scar 
remained  on  his  forehead  and  the  bone  of  his  leg  was 
uniting. 

"This  man  has  a  constitution  like  a  horse/*  the 
Doctor  was  in  the  habit  of  saying. 

"Thanks  for  the  compliment,  you  confounded 
quack,"  replied  the  Captain  in  a  tone  of  affectionate 
frankness.  "When  I  am  able  to  go  out  of  doors,  I  am 
going  to  take  you  to  the  bull-ring  and  to  the  cock- 
fights, because  you  are  a  real  man.  You  have  enough 
nerve  to  patch  up  broken  bodies  or  Tm  much  mis- 
taken." 

Dona  Teresa  and  her  guest  had  finally  taken  quite 
a  liking  for  each  other,  although  they  were  always  dis- 
puting. Don  Jorge  was  continually  denying  the  pos- 
sibility of  her  claims  being  conceded,  a  thing  which 
always  made  the  Guipuzcoan  lose  her  temper;  but 
immediately  afterwards  he  would  invite  her  to  sit  down 
in  the  alcove  and  would  say  that  if  he  had  not  heard  of 
the  titles  of  general  and  count,  he  had  many  times  in 
the  civil  war  heard  the  insurgent  chieftain  Barbastro 
spoken  of  as  one  of  the  most  valiant  and  distinguished 
Carlist  leaders,  and  as  having  the  most  humane  and 
chivalrous  sentiments.    But  when  he  saw  her  sad  and 
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taciturn,  on  account  of  her  caret  and  illneti,  he  forbore 
to  joke  her  about  the  suit  and  called  her,  quite  naturally, 
Countess  and  Generala,  a  thing  which  at  once  cheered 
and  consoled  her;  if  that  wasn't  enough,  as  she  wu  bom 
in  Aragon  he  used  to  hum  jotat*  of  that  land  to  remind 
the  poor  widow  of  her  love  affain  with  the  dead  Car- 
list,  which  finally  filled  her  with  enthusiasm  and  made 
her  laugh  and  cry  at  the  same  time. 

These  amiabilities  of  Captain  Poison  and  above  til 
the  singing  of  the  Aragonese  jotas  were  the  exclusive 
privilege  of  the  mother,  for  as  soon  as  Angustias  drew 
near  the  alcove  they  ceased  entirely,  and  the  invalid 
looked  as  fierce  as  a  Turk.  One  would  say  that  he  had 
a  deadly  hatred  for  the  handsome  young  woman,  per- 
haps for  the  reason  that  he  could  never  draw  her  into  a 
dispute,  nor  make  her  lose  her  composure,  nor  cause  her 
to  take  seriously  the  atrocious  things  he  said  to  her,  nor 
arouse  her  from  that  slightly  mocking  serenity  which 
the  poor  wretch  qualified  as  a  constant  insult. 

It  was  to  be  noticed,  nevertheless,  that  any  day 
when  Angustias  was  late  in  entering  the  alcove  to  say 
"Good  morning"  to  him,  the  rascally  Don  Jorge  would 
ask  a  hundred  times  in  his  manner  of  a  terrible  man, 
"And  where  is  she,  that  lazy  girl?  Hasn't  her  ladyship 
awakened  yet?  How  is  it  that  you  are  up  so  early  and 
she  has  not  come  to  bring  me  my  chocolate?  Tell  me, 
Dofta  Teresa,  is  it  perhaps  true  that  the  young  Princess 
of  Santurce  is  sick?"  All  this  if  he  was  addressing  the 
mother,  and  if  it  was  the  Gallegan,  he  would  say  witfi 
greater  fury,  "Listen!  undentand!  you  monster  of  Mon- 
doftedo,  tell  your  insupportable  young  mistress  that  if 
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is  eight  o'clock  and  I  am  hungry;  that  it  is  not  neces- 
sary for  her  to  come  so  well  groomed  and  resplendent 
as  usual;  that  anyhow  I  shall  detest  her  with  my  five 
senses;  in  short,  if  she  doesn't  come  soon,  there  won't 
be  any  tute  today."  The  "tutc"  was  a  daily  comedy  and 
even  a  drama.  The  Captain  played  better  than  Angus- 
tias,  but  Angustias  had  the  better  luck  and  the  cards 
ended  by  flying  toward  the  ceiling  or  toward  the  draw- 
ing-room from  the  hands  of  that  forty-year-old  boy  who 
couldn't  endure  the  gracious  calm  with  which  the  girl 
would  say  to  him : 

"Don't  you  see,  Seftor  Captain  Poison,  that  I  am 
the  only  person  in  the  world  who  can  whitewash  you?" 


CHAPTER  II 

THE  STRUGGLE  BEGINS 

Matters  were  about  in  this  same  state,  one  morning, 
over  whether  or  not  the  window  should  be  opened,  as 
it  was  a  splendid  spring  day,  when  such  serious  words 
as  the  following  were  exchanged  between  Don  Jorge 
and  his  handsome  enemy. 

The  Captain:  "It  drives  me  crazy  never  to  have 
you  contradict  me,  nor  be  put  out  at  the  absurd  things 
I  say.  You  despise  me.  If  you  were  a  man,  I  swear 
we  should  go  at  each  other  with  knives.*' 

Angustias:  *'Why,  if  I  were  a  man  I  should  laugh 
at  all  that  violence  of  temper  just  the  same  as  I  laugh 
being  a  woman.  And  nevertheless  we  should  be  very 
good  friends." 

The  Captain:  ''Friends.  You  and  II  Impotsiblel 
You  have  the  infernal  gift  of  dominating  me  and  exas- 
perating me  with  your  quiet  self-control.  I  should 
never  succeed  in  being  a  friend  of  yours,  but  your  slave; 
and  in  order  not  to  be  that  I  should  propose  that  we 
fight  to  the  death.  All  of  that,  if  you  were  a  man,  but 
being  a  woman  as  you  are — " 

Angustias:  "Continue— ^ion't  be  sparing  of  your 
gallantries." 

The  Captain :  "Yes,  my  lady,  I  am  going  to  speak 
to  you  with  all  frankness.  I  have  always  had  an  in- 
stinctive aversion  for  women,  natural  enemies  of  the 
force  and  dignity  of  man,  as  is  proved  by  Eve,  Armida,' 
that  hussy  who  cut  off  Samson*s  hair,  and  many  others 
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whom  my  cousin  cites.  But  if  there  is  anything  that 
frightens  me  more  than  a  woman,  it  is  a  lady,  and  above 
all  a  young  lady,  innocent  and  full  of  sentiment,  with 
eyes  like  a  dove's  and  rosy  red  lips,  with  a  form  like  the 
serpent  of  Eden  and  a  voice  like  an  alluring  siren, 
with  little  white  hands  like  lilies  which  hide  tiger's 
claws,  and  crocodile  tears  capable  of  deceiving  and 
ruining  all  the  saints  in  heaven.  So  my  invariable  cus- 
tom has  been  to  fly  from  you.  For,  tell  me,  what  arms 
has  a  man  of  my  character  to  deal  with  a  tyrant  of 
twenty  summers  whose  strength  lies  in  her  very  weak- 
ness? Is  it  decently  possible  to  hit  a  woman?  Not  by 
any  means.  Well,  then,  what  way  of  escape  is  there  for 
one  when  he  knows  that  some  slip  of  a  girl,  very  attrac- 
tive and  with  a  mind  of  her  own,  dominates  and  governs 
him,  and  moves  him  about  like  a  puppet?" 

Angustias:  "Do  what  I  do  when  you  say  such 
gracious  atrocities.  Be  thankful  for  them  and  smile, 
because  you  probably  have  observed  that  I  am  not  much 
given  to  weeping,  for  which  reason  that  detail  of  the 
crocodile  tears  in  your  portrait  of  Angustias  is  super- 
fluous." 

The  Captain:  "Don't  you  see?  Lucifer  himself 
wouldn't  make  that  reply!  Smile!  Laugh  at  me  is 
\vhat  you  are  always  doing!  Well,  then,  I  was  saying, 
when  you  gave  me  this  new  dagger  thrust,  that  of  all 
the  damsels  in  the  world  I  have  feared  to  meet,  the 
most  terrible,  the  most  odious  to  a  man  of  my  tempera- 
ment (pardon  the  frankness)  is  you.  I  don't  ever  re- 
member having  experienced  such  wrath  as  I  feel  when 
you  smile  at  seeing  me  furious.    It  seems  to  me  that  you 
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doubt  my  valor,  the  sincerity  of  my  emotiont,  the  energy 
of  my  character.*' 

Angustias :  "TTicn  listen  to  me,  now,  and  believe 
chat  I  am  speaking  nothing  but  the  truth.  I  have 
already  known  many  men  in  this  world.  Some  have 
courted  me;  I  have  fallen  in  love  with  none  of  them  at 
yet.  But  if  in  time  I  should  fall  in  love,  it  would  be 
with  some  wild  Indian  of  your  style.  You  have  a  tem- 
perament just  suited  to  mine.'' 

The  Captain:  "You  go  to  the  very  deuce  I  Gen- 
eralal  Countess  I  Call  your  daughter  and  tell  her  not 
to  drive  me  frantic  I  In  short,  it  is  better  that  we  don't 
play  tute.  I  know  that  I  can't  hold  out  against  you. 
I  haven't  slept  for  several  nights  for  thinking  over  our 
quarrels,  of  the  hard  things  which  you  oblige  me  to  My 
to  you,  of  the  irritating  jests  with  which  you  answer  me 
and  of  the  impossibility  of  our  living  together  in  peace 
in  spite  of  my  great  obligation  to — the  house.  Ah!  It 
had  beep  better  for  me  had  you  let  me  die  in  the  middle 
of  the  street.  It  is  very  sad  to  abhor  or  not  to  be  able 
to  treat  decently  the  person  who  has  saved  one's  life  at 
the  risk  of  her  own.  Fortunately,  I  shall  soon  be  able 
to  move  this  rascally  leg,  and  then  I  shall  go  to  my  little 
room  in  Tudescos  Street,  to  the  office  of  my  seraphic 
relative  and  to  my  beloved  club,  and  this  martjrrdom, 
to  which  you  have  condemned  me  with  your  face,  your 
form  and  deeds  of  a  seraph,  with  your  coldness,  your 
jests  and  your  witch's  smile,  will  cease.  Only  a  few 
days  remain  in  which  to  see  each  other.  I  shall  sooQ 
devise  some  means  of  continuing  my  friendly  reladoos 
with  your  mother  alone,  perhaps  in  my  cousin's  house, 
or  by  letter  or  by  appointment  in  this  or  that  church. 
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But  as  for  you,  my  love,  I  shall  not  come  near  you  again 
until  I  know  that  you  are  married.  What  am  I  saying 
— then  less  than  ever.  In  short,  leave  me  in  peace,  or 
put  corrosive  sublimate  in  my  chocolate." 

The  day  when  Don  Jorge  de  Cordoba  uttered  these 
words  Angustias  did  not  smile,  but  became  grave  and 
sad.  The  Captain  noticed  it  and  hurriedly  covered  his 
face  with  the  bedclothes,  saying  to  himself:  "I  am  dis- 
gusted with  myself  for  saying  I  didn't  want  to  play 
tute,  but  how  can  I  retract  it?  It  would  dishonor  me. 
Not  on  your  life!  Take  your  medicine,  Captain 
Poison ;  men  must  be  men." 

Angustias,  who  had  already  gone  out  of  the  alcove, 
was  not  aware  of  the  repentance  and  sadness  which 
were  wallowing  beneath  the  bedclothes. 


CHAPTER  III 
THE  CONVALESCENCE 

Without  any  happening  worthy  of  note  fifteen 
more  days  passed  and  the  one  arrived  on  which  our  hero 
was  able  to  leave  his  bed,  although  with  definite  orders 
not  to  move  from  his  chair  and  to  keep  the  wounded  leg 
extended  upon  another. 

Knowing  this,  the  Marquis  de  lot  Tomillaret,  who 
had  not  failed  a  single  morning  to  visit  Don  Jorge,  or, 
more  correctly,  his  adorable  nurses,  with  whom  he  was 
on  better  terms  than  with  his  rough  and  rabid  cousiOi 
sent  him  a  magnificent  reclining  chair  of  oak,  ttcel  and 
damask,  which  he  had  had  constructed  with  the  neces- 
sary forethought  That  luxurious  piece  of  furniture 
was  a  masterpiece,  devised  and  superintended  by  the 
painstaking  aristocrat.  It  had  large  wheels,  which 
made  it  easy  to  move  the  invalid  from  one  place  to  an* 
other,  and  was  managed  by  several  contrivances  which 
enabled  one  to  give  it  the  form  either  of  a  military  cot 
or  of  an  armchair,  more  or  less  inclined,  with  a  support 
in  this  latter  case,  on  which  to  extend  the  right  leg,  and 
with  its  little  table,  its  bookrest,  its  writing-desk,  its 
mirror  and  other  movable  conveniences,  admirably  ar- 
ranged. 

To  the  ladies  he  sent,  as  he  did  every  day,  betutifoi 
bouquets  of  flowers,  and,  moreover,  wonderful  to  relate, 
a  great  ornamented  cake  and  twelve  bottles  of  cham* 
pagne,  so  that  they  might  celebrate  the  improvement  of 
their  guest.  He  presented  a  handsome  watch  to  the  Doc- 
tor and  twenty-five  reales  to  the  maidservant,  and 
with  all  this  a  regular  festival  day  was  passed  in  that 
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house,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  health  of  the  esteemed 
Guipuzcoan  lady  was  continually  growing  worse. 

The  three  women  disputed  the  pleasure  of  wheel- 
ing Captain  Poison  about  in  his  chair;  they  drank 
champagne  and  ate  sweets,  the  sick  as  much  as  the  well 
ones,  and  even  the  representative  of  medicine.  The 
Marquis  delivered  a  long  discourse  in  favor  of  the  insti- 
tution of  marriage,  and  even  Don  Jorge  deigned  to 
laugh  two  or  three  times,  making  fun  of  his  most  pa- 
tient cousin,  and  to  sing  in  public  (that  is,  before  An- 
gustias)  some  verses  of  an  Aragonese  jota. 


CHAPTER  IV 
A  RBTROSPECTIVE  GLANCE 

The  truth  is  that  since  the  celebrated  disctusiofi 
upon  the  fair  sex  the  Captain  had  changed  somewhat, 
if  not  in  style  or  manners,  at  least  in  humor,  and  per- 
haps in  ideas  and  sentimenu.  It  was  known  that  the 
petticoats  caused  him  less  terror  than  at  the  beginning, 
and  all  had  observed  that  the  confidence  and  kind  feel- 
ing which  the  SeAora  de  Barbastro  had  won  from  him 
were  extending  to  his  relations  with  Angustiat. 

He  continued  calling  himself  her  mortal  enemy, 
undoubtedly  more  from  his  Aragonian  stubbornness 
than  for  any  other  reason,  and  speaking  to  her  with 
seeming  harshness  and  in  a  loud  voice  as  though  com- 
manding soldiers,  but  his  eyes  followed  her  and  rested 
on  her  with  respect,  and  if  by  chance  they  met  the 
glance  (each  time  more  grave  and  sad  since  that  day) 
of  the  fearless  and  mysterious  maiden  they  seemed  to 
inquire  anxiously  for  the  cause  of  that  gravity  and 
sadness 

Angustias,  for  her  part,  had  ceased  to  provoke  the 
Captain  and  to  smile  when  she  saw  his  anger  rising. 
She  waited  on  him  in  silence  and  in  silence  endured  hit 
displays  of  temper  more  or  less  bitter  and  genuine,  un- 
til he  also  became  grave  and  sad  and  asked  her  with  a 
certain  simplicity  of  a  good  child: 

"What  is  the  matter  with  you?  Are  you  displetaed 
with  me?  Are  you  beginning  to  repay  me  the  abhor- 
rence of  which  I  have  talked  to  you  so  much?^ 

"Let  us  have  done  with  foolish  talk,  Capuin,*'  she 
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replied.  '*Wc  two  have  already  had  too  much  of  that 
sort  of  thing  in  speaking  of  very  formal  matters." 

"Then  do  you  admit  that  you  are  in  retreat?" 

"In  retreat?    From  what?" 

"Come,  now;  you  know.  Didn't  you  tell  me  that 
I  was  so  valiant  and  warlike  the  day  when  you  called 
me  a  wild  Indian?" 

"Well,  I  don't  repent  of  that,  my  friend,  but 
enough  of  nonsense,  and  good  evening  to  you." 

"Are  you  going?  That  won't  do.  That's  running 
away." 

"As  you  please,"  replied  Angustias,  shrugging  her 
shoulders.    "The  fact  is  that  I  am  going." 

"And  what  am  I  going  to  do  here  alone  all  the 
blessed  night?  Do  you  know  that  it  is  only  seven 
o'clock?" 

"That  is  not  my  affair.  You  can  pray  or  sleep  or 
talk  with  Mamma.  I  have  to  continue  arranging  my 
father's  chest  of  papers.  Why  don't  you  ask  Rosa  for 
a  pack  of  playing  cards  and  play  solitaire?" 

"Be  frank,"  the  impertinent  bachelor  exclaimed 
one  day,  devouring  with  his  eyes  the  white  and  dimpled 
hands  of  his  enemy.  "Do  you  bear  me  a  grudge  be- 
cause since  that  morning  we  haven't  played  tute  again?" 

"Quite  the  contrary.  I  am  glad  that  we  are  also 
done  with  that  nonsense,"  replied  Angustias,  hiding  her 
hands  in  the  pockets  of  her  dressing  sacque. 

*Well,  then,  for  the  Lord's  sake,  what  do  you 
want?" 

"I,  Seftor  Don  Jorge,  don't  want  anything." 

"Why  don't  you  call  me  *Seflor  Captain  Poison,' 
now?" 
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"Bccauic  I  know  that  you  don't  deterve  that  name.'' 

"Hello  I    hello  I     Are  we  going  back  to  tweet 

speeches  and  eulogies?    What  do  you  know  of  what  I 

am  like  within?" 

''What  I  do  know  is  that  you  would  never  poison 
anybody." 

"Why  not?    From  cowardice?" 

"No,  Seftor,  but  because  you  are  a  poor  man  with 
a  very  good  heart  on  which  you  have  put  chains  and  a 
gag,  I  don't  know  whether  from  pride  or  from  fear  of 
your  own  feelings — and  if  you  don't  believe  it»  uk  my 
mother." 

"Come  now!  Come  now  I  Let  us  change  that  sub- 
ject. Keep  your  praise  to  yourself  as  you  do  your  little 
ivory  hands.  This  little  girl  has  planned  to  turn  me 
inside  out." 

"You  would  gain  a  good  deal  if  I  were  not  onlj 
to  plan  it  but  succeed  in  doing  it,  since  the  inside  of 
you  is  the  right  side.  But  we  haven't  come  to  that  paia. 
What  have  I  to  do  with  your  affain?" 

"Thunder  of  God!  Could  you  have  asked  your- 
self this  question  that  afternoon  when  you  allowed 
yourself  to  be  shot  at  to  save  my  life?"  exclaimed  Don 
Jorge  with  as  much  violence  as  though  in  place  of  feel- 
ing gratitude  a  bomb  had  exploded  in  his  heart. 

Angustias  looked  at  him  much  pleased,  and  an- 
swered with  noble  ardor:  "I  do  not  repent  of  that  deed, 
since  if  I  admired  you  so  much  when  I  saw  you  fight  oa 
the  afternoon  of  March  26th,  I  have  admired  you  more 
on  hearing  you  sing  the  Aragonese  jota  in  the  midst 
of  your  pain,  to  divert  and  cheer  my  poor  mother.'' 
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"That's  it;  now  you  are  making  fun  of  my  bad 
voice  I" 

"Goodness!  What  a  terrible  man!  I  am  not  mak- 
ing fun  of  you,  nor  does  the  case  warrant  it.  I  have 
been  on  the  point  of  weeping  and  have  blessed  you  each 
time  I  have  heard  >ou  sing  those  verses." 

"Tears!  Worse  and  worse.  Ah,  Seftora  Dofta 
Angustias.  One  has  to  be  very  cautious  with  you.  You 
have  proposed  to  make  me  say  ridiculous  and  foolish 
things  unworthy  of  a  man  of  character,  so  that  you  can 
laugh  at  me  and  declare  yourself  victor.  Fortunately 
I  am  on  guard,  and  as  soon  as  I  see  myself  about  to  fall 
into  your  nets,  I  shall  begin  to  run,  broken  leg  and  all, 
and  I  won't  stop  until  I  reach  Pekin.  You  must  be 
what  they  call  a  coquette!" 

"And  you  are  a  wretch." 

"All  the  better  for  me." 

"An  unjust  man,  a  savage,  a  fool!" 

"Steady  now,  steady!  I  like  this.  At  last  we  arc 
going  to  fight  for  once." 

"An  ingrate!" 

"Not  that,  Caramba!    Not  that." 

**Well,  then,  keep  your  gratitude  to  yourself,  for  I, 
thank  God,  don't  need  it  in  the  least.  And  above  all» 
be  good  enough  not  to  talk  to  me  again  in  this  way." 
Thus  spoke  Angustias,  turning  her  back  on  him  with 
real  anger.  And  thus  always  remained  obscure  and 
entangled  the  most  important  point  which,  without 
knowing  it,  these  two  beings  were  discussing;  from  the 
first  time  they  saw  each  other  and  which  very  soon 
was  to  become  as  clear  as  day. 


CHAPTER  V 

A  SUDDEN  CHANGE 

The  festive  and  joyful  day  on  which  the  Capuin 
fim  got  up  from  his  bed  was  to  have  an  end  sufficiently 
sad  and  lamentable,  a  very  frequent  happening  in  hu- 
man affairs,  as  we  said  philosophically  some  time  ago, 
and  for  reasons  quite  the  opposite  of  the  present  ones. 

Night  was  coming  on.  The  Doctor  and  the  Mar- 
quis had  just  gone  away,  and  Angustias  and  Rosa  had 
gone  out  also,  on  the  advice  of  the  quite  willing 
Guipuzcoan  lady,  to  say  a  prayer  to  the  Virgin  of  El 
Buen  Suceso,  who  at  that  time  still  had  her  church  in 
the  Puerta  del  Sol,  when  the  Captain,  whom  they  had 
already  put  to  bed  again,  heard  the  street  door  bell 
sound,  and  heard  Dofta  Teresa  open  the  little  window 
and  ask,  "Who  is  it?"  Then  she  said,  opening  the  door, 
"How  was  I  to  know  that  you  would  come  at  this  hour? 
Come  this  way,"  and  the  voice  of  a  man  exclaimed, 
moving  toward  the  inner  rooms,  "I  am  very  sorry, 
SeAora — ."  The  rest  of  the  sentence  was  lost  in  the  dis- 
tance, and  all  was  quiet  for  some  minutes  until  there 
was  again  the  sound  of  steps  and  the  same  man  was 
heard  to  say  as  though  taking  his  leave,  "I  shall  be  glad 
when  you  are  better  and  more  tranquil,"  and  DoAa 
Teresa  replied,  "Don*t  worry  about  that — "  after  which 
the  door  was  again  heard  to  open  and  shut  and  pro- 
found silence  reigned  in  the  house.  The  Captain 
knew  that  something  disagreeable  had  happened  to  the 
widow  and  even  waited  for  her  to  enter  and  tell  him 
about  it;  but  on  seeing  that  this  did  not  happen,  he 
deduced  that  the  matter  must  be  some  kind  of  a  domes- 
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tic  secret  and  abstained  from  asking  her  aloud,  al- 
though it  seemed  that  he  heard  her  sigh  in  the  neigh- 
boring passage.  There  was  again  a  summons  at  the 
street  door  and  Dofta  Teresa  immediately  opened  it, 
which  demonstrated  that  she  had  not  moved  a  step 
since  the  visitor  left,  and  then  these  exclamations  were 
heard  from  Angustias: 

"Why  were  you  waiting  for  us  with  your  hand  on 
the  latch?  Mamma,  what  is  the  matter  with  you? 
Why  are  you  crying?  Why  don't  you  answer  me? 
Are  you  sick?  OmyGodl  Rosal  Run  and  call  Dr. 
Sanchez.  My  mother  is  dying  I  Comel  WaitI  Help 
me  carry  her  to  the  sofa  in  die  drawing-room!  Don't 
you  see  that  she  is  falling  I  My  poor  mother!  My  dar- 
ling mother!    What  is  wrong,  that  you  cannot  walk?" 

In  fact,  Don  Jorge,  from  the  alcove,  saw  Dofta 
Teresa  enter  the  drawing-room,  almost  being  carried, 
hanging  to  the  necks  of  her  daughter  and  the  maid  and 
with  her  head  fallen  on  her  breast. 

Then  Angustias  remembered  that  the  Captain  was 
in  the  world ;  she  gave  a  cry  of  fury,  came  face  to  face 
with  him  and  said: 

"What  have  you  done  to  my  mother?" 

"No!  No.  The  poor  man!  He  knows  nothing 
about  it,"  the  sick  one  hastened  to  say  with  a  tone  of 
affection.  "I  alone  am  the  cause  of  my  sickness.  Al- 
ready it  is  passing." 

The  Captain  was  red  with  indignation  and  shame. 

"Did  you  hear  that,  Seflorita  Angustias?"  he  ex- 
claimed, finally,  in  a  very  sad  and  bitter  tone.  "You 
have  slandered  me  inhumanly.  But,  ah,  no!  I  am  the 
one  who  has  slandered  myself  since  I  have  been  here. 
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I  deterye  that  injustice  from  you.  DoAt  Terett,  doo*e 
yoo  pay  any  attention  to  that  unjuit  girl  and  tell  me  that 
you  are  quite  all  right  again,  or  I  am  going  to  buret 
asunder  right  here,  where  I  am  tied  by  pain  and  cruci- 
fied by  my  enemy.**  During  all  this  the  widow  had 
been  placed  on  the  tofa  and  Rota  was  crouing  the 
street  in  search  of  the  Doctor. 

"Pardon  me,  Captain,"  said  Anguttiai.  "Consid- 
er that  she  is  my  mother  and  that  I  find  her  alnsott 
expiring  some  distance  from  you,  at  whose  side  I  left 
her  fifteen  minutes  ago.  Has  anybody  come  during  my 
absence?" 

The  Captain  was  going  to  reply  in  the  affirmative 
when  Dofla  Teresa  hurriedly  anticipated  him. 

"No,  nobody.  Isn't  it  true  that  nobody  came, 
Seftor  Don  Jorge?  It's  nothing  but  a  case  of  nervea — 
hysteria — a  weakness  of  old  age — nothing  more  than 
old  age.    I  am  all  right  now,  my  daughter." 

When  the  Doctor  arrived  and  as  soon  ai  he  had  felt 
the  pulse  of  the  widow,  whom  he  had  left  so  comfort- 
able and  almost  in  her  normal  condition  a  half  hour 
before,  he  said  that  she  must  go  to  bed  at  once  and  that 
she  would  have  to  stay  there  some  time  until  the  great 
nervous  disturbance  she  had  just  experienced  should 
cease.  Immediately  afterwards  he  informed  Anguttias 
and  Don  Jorge  privately  that  Dofta  Teresa's  illness  had 
its  origin  in  the  heart,  and  that  he  had  complete  evi- 
dence of  it  since  the  time  when  he  firet  felt  her  pulse 
on  the  afternoon  of  March  26th;  that  such  ailments,  al- 
though difficult  to  cure  completely,  could  be  held  in 
check  for  a  long  time  by  means  of  repose,  comfort,  mod- 
erate cheerfulness,  good  care,  and  I  don't  know  how 
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many  other  wonderful  things,  whose  chief  basis  was 
money. 

"The  26th  of  March,"  murmured  the  Captain. 

"That  is  to  say  that  I  am  to  blame  for  all  that  has 
happened." 

"I  am  the  one  to  blame,"  said  Angustias,  as  though 
talking  to  herself. 

"Don't  you  two  hunt  for  the  cause  of  causes,"  said 
Dr.  Sanchez,  sadly.  "Where  there  is  culpability  there 
must  be  a  previous  intention,  and  you  are  both  incapa- 
ble of  wishing  to  harm  Dofia  Teresa." 

The  two  pardoned  ones  looked  at  each  other  with 
angelical  surprise  on  seeing  that  science  was  racking 
its  brains  to  reach  deductions  so  obvious  or  so  impious; 
and  then  giving  consideration  to  what  was  really  most 
important  to  them,  they  said  at  one  and  the  same  time: 

"She  must  be  saved." 

That  was  the  beginning  of  their  mutual  under- 
standing. 


CHAPTER  VI 
A  CATASTROPHE 

When  the  Doctor  had  gone,  and  after  a  long  de- 
bate, it  was  agreed  to  put  the  widow*s  bed  in  her  bou- 
doir, which  was  situated,  as  we  have  said,  at  the  other 
end  of  the  drawing-room,  directly  opposite  the  alcove 
occupied  by  Don  Jorge. 

"In  this  way,"  said  the  prudent  Angustias,  **yoa 
two  sick  ones  can  see  and  talk  to  each  other  and  it  will 
be  easy  for  Rosa  and  me  to  take  care  of  you  both  from 
the  drawing-room  on  the  nigha  when  it  is  each  one's 
turn  to  watch." 

That  night  Angustias  stayed  and  nothing  happened 
out  of  the  ordinary.  Dofla  Teresa  rested  very  well  in 
the  small  houn  and  slept  about  an  hour.  The  doctor 
found  her  much  better  in  the  morning,  and  as  she 
passed  the  day  even  more  restfully,  Angiutias  retired  to 
her  room  on  the  second  night,  after  two  o'clock,  yield- 
ing to  the  gentle  entreaties  of  her  mother  and  to  the  im- 
perious orders  of  the  Captain,  and  Rosa  remained  u 
nurse — in  the  same  armchair,  in  the  same  posture,  and 
with  the  same  snores  as  when  she  watched  over  Don 
Jorge  the  night  after  he  was  wounded.  It  might  have 
been  half  past  three  in  the  morning  when  our  captious 
hero,  who  was  not  asleep,  heard  DoAa  Teresa  breath- 
ing very  heavily  and  calling  him  in  a  broken  and 
muffled  voice.  "Neighbor,  are  you  calling  me?"  asked 
Don  Jorge,  concealing  his  uneasiness. 

"Yes,  Captain,"  replied  the  sick  woman.  "Awake 
Rosa  quietly  so  that  my  daughter  won*t  hear.  I  can't 
speak  louder." 
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"But,  what  is  this?    Do  you  feel  badly?" 

"Very  badly,  and  I  want  to  talk  with  you  alone 
before  I  die.  Have  Rosa  put  you  in  the  wheel-chair 
and  bring  you  here.  But  see  that  she  does  not  waken 
my  poor  Angustias." 

The  Captafn  executed  point  by  point  what  Dofta 
Teresa  told  him  to  do  and  at  the  end  of  a  few  moments 
found  himself  at  her  side.  The  poor  widow  had  a 
very  high  fever  and  was  gasping  from  fatigue.  On  her 
livid  face  was  now  to  be  seen  the  indelible  mark  of 
death. 

The  Captain  was  terrified  for  the  first  time  in  his 
life. 

"Leave  us,  Rosa — but  don't  awaken  the.Sefiorita 
Angustias.  God  will  let  me  live  until  the  dawn  and 
then  I  shall  call  her  so  that  we  can  say  farewell.  Listen, 
Captain — I  am  dying." 

**What'8  this  talk  about  your  dying,  Senora?" 
replied  Don  Jorge,  pressing  the  burning  hand  of  the 
sick  woman.  **This  is  an  attack  like  that  of  yesterday 
afternoon.    And,  moreover,  I  don't  want  you  to  die." 

"I  am  dying.  Captain,  I  know  it.  It  would  be  use- 
less to  call  the  Doctor.  We  shall  call  the  confessor,  yes, 
even  though  it  may  frighten  my  poor  daughter,  but  it 
will  be  when  we  have  finished  talking;  because  it  is 
urgent  now  that  we  two  talk  without  witnesses." 

'Well,  we  are  already  talking,"  replied  the  Cap- 
tain, twisting  his  mustache  in  some  trepidation.  "Ask 
of  me  the  scant  and  poor  blood  with  which  I  entered 
this  house  and  the  good  rich  blood  that  has  been  pro- 
duced in  it  and  I  will  shed  it  all  with  pleasure." 

"I  know  it,  I  know  it,  my  friend.    You  arc  very 
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honorable  and  you  like  us.  Well,  then^  my  dear  Cap- 
tain, know  it  all.  Yesterday  aftemooo  my  busineat 
agent  came  and  told  me  that  the  Government  had  de- 
cided against  my  petition  for  a  pension.** 

**The  devil!  And  for  that  trifle  are  you  in  such 
distress?  The  Government  has  denied  me  a  great  many 
requests.** 

*'Now  I  am  neither  a  Countess  nor  a  Generala. 
You  were  quite  right  in  making  light  of  those  titles.*' 

'^Better  and  better.  Neither  am  I  a  general  nor  a 
marquis,  and  my  grandfather  was  both  the  one  and  the 
other.    We  are  equal.'* 

"Very  well,  but  the  fact  is  that  I — I  am  com- 
pletely ruined.  My  father  and  my  husband  spent  all 
that  they  had  fighting  for  Don  Carlos.  Undl  today  I 
have  lived  on  the  sale  of  my  jewels,  and  eight  days  ago 
I  sold  the  last,  a  very  handsome  necklace  of  pearls.  It 
makes  me  ashamed  to  talk  of  these  miseries.** 

'Talk,  SeAora,  talk  I  We  have  all  passed  through 
financial  straits.  If  you  only  knew  in  what  tight  cor- 
ners that  rascally  tute  has  put  me  I** 

*'But  the  trouble  is  that  my  tight  corner  hu  no 
remedy.  All  my  resources  and  my  daughter*s  whole 
future  were  comprised  in  that  widow's  pension  which 
in  time  would  have  been  the  orphan's  pension  of  An- 
gustias.  And  today  the  poor  girl  has  neither  future 
nor  present,  nor  money  with  which  to  bury  me.  Be- 
cause you  must  know  that  the  lawyer  who  has  advised 
me,  wounded  in  his  pride  because  the  little  girl  had 
disdained  him,  or  anxious  to  increase  our  misfortune, 
so  as  to  conquer  the  opposition  of  Angustias  and  compel 
her  to  marry  him,  sent  me,  last  night,  the  bill  for  his 
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services  at  the  same  time  with  the  fatal  notice.  The 
agent  also  brought  me  his  own  bill  and  used  such  cruel 
language  in  behalf  of  the  lawyer,  throwing  in  such 
words  as  ^distrust/  insolvency,'  ^execution  sale,*  and  I 
know  not  what  others,  that  I  became  blind,  took  from 
the  drawer  and  gave  him  all  he  asked,  that  is,  every- 
thing I  had  left,  what  they  had  given  me  for  the  pearl 
necklace,  my  last  coin,  my  last  piece  of  bread.  Con- 
sequently since  last  night  Angustias  is  as  poor  as  those 
unhappy  ones  who  beg  from  door  to  door,  and  she 
doesn't  know  it.  She  is  sleeping  tranquilly  at  this 
moment.  How,  then,  can  I  help  dying?  The  strange 
thing  is  that  I  didn't  die  last  night." 

"Well,  don't  die  for  such  a  little  thing  1"  replied 
the  Captain,  feeling  like  death,  but  with  the  most  noble 
warmth.  "You  have  done  quite  right  in  talking  to  me. 
I  will  sacrifice  myself  and  live  among  petticoats  like 
a  nuns'  almoner.  It  must  have  been  written.  When  I 
get  well,  instead  of  going  to  my  house,  I  shall  bring 
here  my  clothes,  my  weapons  and  my  dogs,  and  we  shall 
all  live  here  together  as  long  as  you  please." 

"Together?"  the  Guipuzcoan  replied  sadly,  "but 
didn't  you  hear  me  say  I  was  dying?  Don't  you  see? 
Do  you  think  I  would  have  spoken  of  my  financial 
difficulties  if  I  were  not  sure  that  within  a  few  hours 
I  should  be  dead?" 

"Then,  Seflora,  what  is  it  that  you  want  of  me?" 
asked  Don  Jorge  de  Cordoba,  terrified.  "Because  it  is 
clear  that  for  merely  granting  me  the  honor  and  pleas- 
ure of  being  asked,  or  requesting  me  to  ask  my  cousin, 
for  that  wretched  mud  they  call  money  you  would  not 
be   enduring  such   distress,   knowing   how  much   we 
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esteem  you,  and  knowing  ui  it  I  believe  you  know  ot. 
Money  you  shall  never  need  while  I  live!  Therefore, 
it's  something  else  that  you  want  of  me,  and  I  beg  you 
before  you  say  another  word  to  think  of  the  solemnity 
of  the  circumstances  and  of  other  very  important  con- 
siderations." 

"I  don't  understand  you,  nor  do  I  myscli  know 
what  I  want,"  replied  Dorta  Teresa  with  saintly  sin- 
cerity. '*But  put  yourself  in  my  place.  I  am  a  mother. 
I  adore  my  daughter.  I  am  going  to  leave  her  alone 
in  the  world.  I  do  not  see  at  my  side,  nor  is  there  on 
the  face  of  the  earth,  any  person  to  whom  I  can  entrust 
her  except  you  who,  in  spite  of  everything,  show  t 
fondness  for  her.  Really,  I  don't  know  in  what  way  you 
will  be  able  to  help  her;  money  alone  is  very  cold,  very 
repugnant,  very  horrible.  But  it  would  be  even  more 
horrible  that  my  poor  Angustias  should  find  herself 
obliged  to  earn  her  bread  with  her  hands,  to  go  into 
service,  to  beg  alms.  Consequently,  it  is  justifiable  that, 
on  feeling  that  I  am  dying,  I  have  called  you  to  fty 
farewell  and  that  with  my  hands  crossed  and  weeping 
for  the  last  time  in  my  life,  I  say  to  you  from  the  edge 
of  the  grave,  *Captain,  be  the  guardian,  be  the  father, 
be  a  brother,  to  my  poor  orphan.  Protect  her!  Help 
her!  Defend  her  life  and  her  honor.  Don't  let  her  die 
of  hunger  nor  of  sorrow.  Don't  leave  her  alone  in  the 
world.    Think  that  today  a  daughter  is  bom  to  you'.** 

"Thank  God!"  exclaimed  Don  Jorge,  clapping  hit 
hands  on  the  arms  of  his  wheel-chair.  **I  will  do  all  of 
that  for  Angustias,  and  much  more.  But  I  have  had  a 
dreadful  time  thinking  that  you  were  going  to  isk  me 
to  marry  the  girl." 
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"Scftor  Don  Jorge  de  Cordoba,  th^at  is  a  thing  no 
mother  would  ask.  Nor  would  my  Angustias  tolerate 
my  disposing  of  her  noble  and  courageous  heart,"  said 
Dofta  Teresa  with  such  dignity  that  the  Captain  was 
dumfounded. 

The  poor  man  finally  recovered  and  burst  forth 
with  the  humility  of  a  most  affectionate  son,  kissing  the 
hands  of  the  dying  woman. 

"Pardon,  pardon  me,  Seftora,  I  am  a  lunatic,  a 
monster,  a  man  without  breeding  who  doesn't  know 
how  to  explain  himself.  I  had  no  intention  of  offending 
you  nor  Angustias.  What  I  really  wanted  to  make 
you  understand  was  that  I  would  make  that  beautiful 
girl  very  unhappy  if  I  should  marry  her;  that  I  was 
not  born  to  love  nor  be  loved,  nor  to  live  with  anyone, 
nor  to  have  children,  nor  for  anything  that  is  sweet, 
tender,  and  affectionate.  I  am  independent  like  a  sav- 
age, like  a  wild  animal,  and  the  yoke  of  matrimony 
would  humiliate  me,  drive  me  to  despair,  make  me  kick 
over  the  traces.  As  for  the  rest,  she  neither  cares  for 
me  nor  do  I  merit  it.  Nor  is  there  any  use  in  talking 
of  this  matter.  On  the  other  hand,  do  me  the  favor  to 
believe  by  this  first  tear  that  I  have  shed  since  I  became 
a  man,  and  by  these  first  kisses  from  my  lips,  that  all  I 
can  obtain  in  this  world  and  my  care  and  my  vigilance 
and  my  blood  will  be  for  Angustias,  whom  I  esteem 
and  like  and  love  and  owe  my  life  to,  and  even  perhaps 
my  soul.  I  swear  it  by  this  medallion  which  my  mother 
always  wore  about  her  neck.  I  swear  it  by — but  you 
don't  hear  mel  You  don't  answer  me;  you  don't  look 
at  me;  SeAora,  Generala,  Dofia  Teresa!  Do  you  feel 
worse?  Oh!  My  Godl    Can  she  be  dead?    The  devil 
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and  demons!  And  I  can*t  move.  Rota  I  Rota!  Water! 
Vinegar!  a  confessor!  a  crucifix,  and  I  will  commend 
her  soul  the  best  I  can.  But  here  is  my  medallion! 
Most  holy  Virgin!  Receive  my  Kcond  mother  in  your 
boaom!  Well,  sir,  I  am  calm.  Poor  Angustias!  Poor 
me!  I  got  into  deep  water  when  I  set  out  to  hunt 
revolutionists.'*  All  of  these  exclamations  were  quite 
in  place.  DoAa  Teresa  had  died  when  she  felt  the  kisses 
and  tean  of  Captain  Poison  on  her  hand  and  a  smile 
of  supreme  happiness  still  lingered  on  the  half-opened 
lips  of  the  corpse. 


CHAPTER  VII 

THE  MIRACLES  OF  SORROW 

At  the  sound  of  the  terrified  guest's  cries,  followed 
by  the  pitiful  wailing  of  the  servant,  Angustias  awoke. 
She  half  dressed  herself,  full  of  terror,  and  ran  toward 
her  mother's  room.  But  crossways  in  the  doorway  she 
found  the  wheel-chair  of  Don  Jorge,  who  with  arms 
outstretched  and  eyes  almost  bulging  from  their  sockets, 
blocked  her  way,  saying: 

"Don't  enter,  Angustias:  Don't  enter,  or  I  will  get 
up,  even  though  it  kills  me." 

"My  poor  motherl  My  darling  mother!  Let  me  see 
my  mother,"  sobbed  the  unhappy  girl,  striving  to  enter. 

"Angustias!  In  the  name  of  God,  don't  enter  now. 
Soon  we  shall  enter  together.  Let  her  who  has  suffered 
so  much  rest  a  little  while." 

"My  mother  has  died!"  exclaimed  Angustias,  fall- 
ing on  her  knees  beside  the  Captain's  chair. 

"My  poor  child,  weep  with  me  as  much  as  you 
wish,"  replied  the  Captain,  drawing  the  poor  orphan's 
head  to  his  heart,  and  caressing  her  hair  with  the  other 
hand.  "Weep  with  him  who  has  never  wept  until 
today,  who  weeps  for  you  and  for  her." 

So  extraordinary  and  remarkable  was  that  emotion 
in  such  a  man  as  Captain  Poison  that  Angustias  in  the 
midst  of  her  terrible  misfortune  could  not  keep  from 
showing  him  her  appreciation  and  gratitude  and  held 
one  of  his  hands  to  her  heart. 

And  thus  those  two  beings  whom  happiness  would 
never  have  made  friends  remained  in  each  other's  em- 
brace for  some  moments. 


PART  IV 

Profn  Stvncth  to 


CHAPTER  I 

HOW  THE  CAPTAIN  CAME  TO  TALK  TO  HIMSELF 

Fifteen  days  after  the  funeral  of  DoAa  Teresa 
Carillo  de  Albornoz,  at  about  eleven  o*clock  of  a  splen- 
did morning  of  the  month  of  flowere,  a  day  or  two  be- 
fore the  San  Isidro'  festival,  our  friend  Captain  Poison 
was  walking  hurriedly  back  and  forth  in  the  drawing- 
room  of  the  house  of  mourning,  leaning  on  handsome 
ebony  and  silver  crutches  of  unequal  length,  a  present 
from  the  Marquis  de  los  Tomillares;  and  although  the 
pampered  convalescent  was  there  alone  and  there  was 
nobody  in  the  boudoir,  nor  in  the  alcove,  he  was  talking 
in  a  low  voice  from  time  to  time  with  his  customary 
fury  and  asperity. 

"There's  no  help  for  itl  No  helpl  It  is  perfectly 
plain,**  he  exclaimed,  finally  stopping  in  the  middle  of 
the  room.  "There  is  no  remedy  for  the  thing;  I  walk 
perfectly  well;  and  I  even  believe  that  I  should  walk 
better  without  these  clubs.  That  is  to  say,  I  can  now 
depart  to  my  house." 

Here  he  drew  a  long  breath  as  though  he  would 
sigh  accordingly,  and  murmured,  changing  his  tone: 
"I  am  able,  I  have  said  I  am  able!  What  is  to  be  able? 
I  used  to  think  that  a  man  could  do  anything  he  wished 
and  now  I  see  that  one  cannot  even  want  what  is  suitable 
for  him.  Rascally  women!  I  was  right  in  fearing  them 
ever  since  I  was  born.    And  I  was  rij^ht  in  my  apprc- 
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hensions  when  I  saw  myself  surrounded  by  petticoats 
on  the  night  of  March  26th.  Your  precaution  was  use- 
less, father,  when  you  had  me  suckled  by  a  goat.  After 
all,  I  have  finally  fallen  into  the  hands  of  these  tyrants 
who  drove  you  to  suicide.  But  oh!  I  shall  escape,  even 
though  I  leave  my  heart  in  their  claws." 

Then  he  looked  at  the  clock,  sighed  again,  and  said 
very  quietly  as  though  on  guard  against  himself: 

"A  quarter  past  eleven  and  I  haven't  seen  her  yet, 
although  I  have  been  up  since  seven.  What  good  times 
those  were  when  she  brought  me  my  chocolate  and  we 
played  tute;  now  when  I  call,  the  Gallegan  always 
comes.  The  devil  take  *so  worthy  a  servant'  as  my  fool 
of  a  cousin  would  call  her;  but  on  the  other  hand,  it 
will  soon  be  twelve  and  they  will  announce  breakfast. 
I  shall  go  to  the  dining-room  and  meet  a  statue  dressed 
in  mourning  which  neither  talks  nor  laughs,  nor  weeps, 
nor  eats,  nor  drinks,  who  knows  nothing  of  what  is 
happening,  nothing  of  what  her  mother  told  me  that 
night,  nothing  of  what  is  going  to  happen  if  God 
doesn't  mend  matters.  That  proud  girl  believes  she  is 
in  her  own  house  and  her  whole  desire  is  that  I  finish 
getting  well  and  go  away  so  that  my  companionship 
may  not  compromise  her  in  people's  opinion.  Unhappy 
girl.  How  can  I  break  the  news  to  her?  How  tell  her 
that  I  have  allowed  her  to  be  deceived;  that  her  mother 
did  not  entrust  any  money  to  me,  that  for  fifteen  days 
everything  she  has  spent  here  comes  from  my  own 
pocket?  Oh,  never  that;  I  would  rather  die  than  tell 
her  such  a  thing.  But  what  am  I  going  to  do?  How 
can  I  avoid  telling  her  sooner  or  later  the  true  story 
or  false  ones?    How  can  we  go  on  this  way  indefinitely? 
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She  will  not  content  to  it.  She  will  call  me  to  account 
when  she  estimates  that  1  have  used  up  what  she  sup- 
poses her  mother  to  have  poMCMed,  and  then  there  will 
be  the  deuce  of  a  row  in  this  house.** 

The  thoughts  of  Don  Jorge  de  Cordoba  were  nto- 
ning  on  in  this  vein  when  some  light  taps  were  heard 
on  the  drawing-room  door  followed  by  tfaeie  words 
from  Angustias: 

"May  I  come  in?" 

''Enter,  by  all  means/*  shouted  the  Captain,  wild 
with  joy,  running  to  open  the  door  and  forgetting  all 
his  alarms  and  reflections. 

"It  was  about  time  for  you  to  make  me  a  visit  u 
you  used  to  do.  Here  you  have  a  caged  and  irritated 
bear  wishing  to  find  somebody  with  whom  to  fight 
Would  you  like  to  play  t  hand  at  tute?  But  what  is 
the  matter?  Why  do  you  look  at  me  with  that  expres- 
sion?** 

"Let  us  sit  down  and  talk.  Captain,''  said  Angustiu 
gravely,  whose  charming  countenance,  pallid  as  wtx, 
expressed  the  deepest  emotion. 

Don  Jorge  twisted  his  mustache  as  he  always  did 
when  he  foresaw  a  tempest,  and  seated  himself  on  the 
edge  of  a  chair  with  the  uneasy  air  of  a  condemned 
criminal. 

The  girl  took  a  seat  very  near  him,  reflected  some 
moments,  or  rather  gathered  strength  for  the  impending 
storm,  and  finally  said  with  inexpressible  sweetness: 
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"Scflor  dc  Cordoba,  the  night  on  which  my 
blessed  mother  died,  and  when  yielding  to  your  plead- 
ing I  retired  to  my  room  after  having  shrouded  her, 
because  you  had  undertaken  to  watch  her  alone  with  a 
piety  and  veneration  which  I  shall  never  forget — " 

"Come,  come,  Angustias,  don't  give  way  to  your 
feelings!  A  fierce  face  to  the  enemy.  Have  the  cour- 
age to  rise  above  these  things." 

"You  know  that  I  have  not  lacked  it  up  to  now," 
replied  the  girl  more  calmly.  "But  we  are  not  now 
discussing  this  sorrow,  with  which  I  live  and  shall  live 
always  in  holy  peace  and  whose  sweet  torment  I  would 
not  renounce  for  anything  in  the  world.  It  concerns 
misfortunes  of  another  character  in  which,  fortunately, 
alterations  can  be  made,  and  which  is  going  to  have  a 
complete  remedy." 

"May  God  grant  it  I"  prayed  the  Captain,  seeing 
the  storm  drawing  nearer  each  moment. 

"I  was  saying,"  continued  Angustias,  "that  on  that 
morning  you  spoke  to  me  more  or  less  as  follows :  'My 
daughter — ' 

"Man!  What  things  a  person  can  say — I  called 
you  *my  daughter!' " 

"Allow  me  to  proceed,  Seftor  Don  Jorge.  *My 
daughter,'  you  exclaimed  in  a  tone  that  went  to  my 
loul.  *You  don't  have  to  think  of  anything  now  but 
weeping  and  praying  God  for  your  mother.  You  know 
that  I  was  at  the  side  of  this  holy  woman  in  her  last 
moments.    On  this  account,  she  informed  me  of  all  her 
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tffain,  and  delivered  to  me  the  money  which  the  poi- 
sesied  so  that  I  could  take  charge  of  the  funeral,  mourn- 
ing garments  and  the  rest  as  your  guardian^  which  she 
hat  made  me  privately,  and  save  you  from  worriet  dur- 
ing the  fint  dayt  of  your  grief.  When  you  become 
calm  we  shall  settle  the  accounts.' " 

''And  what  then?**  interrupted  the  Captain,  knitting 
hit  browt  severely  as  though  by  looking  terrible  he 
hoped  to  change  the  real  state  of  things.  "Haven*t  I 
performed  these  duties  well?  Have  I  done  any  foolish 
thing?  Have  I  wasted  your  inheritance?  Wasn't  it 
right  to  go  to  the  expense  of  an  impressive  funeral  for 
that  illustrious  lady?  Or,  perhaps,  some  gossip  has  told 
you  that  I  have  put  a  large  headstone  on  her  grave 
with  the  titles  of  Countess  and  Generala.  Well,  the 
headstone  was  my  personal  caprice  and  I  intended  to 
ask  you  to  permit  me  to  pay  for  it  with  my  own  money. 
I  could  not  resist  the  temptation  of  giving  my  noble 
friend  the  pleasure  and  pride  of  using  among  the  dead 
the  titles  which  the  living  would  not  let  her  bear." 

*'I  did  not  know  about  the  headstone,'*  exclaimed 
Angustias  with  fervent  gratitude,  catching  and  pressing 
one  of  Don  Jorge's  hands  in  spite  of  his  efforts  to  with- 
draw it  ''May  God  pay  you  I  I  accept  that  gift  in 
the  name  of  my  poor  mother  and  my  own.  But  not- 
withstanding all  this,  you  have  done  very  wrong,  en- 
tirely wrong,  in  deceiving  me  in  regard  to  other  points, 
and  if  I  had  known  of  it  before  I  should  have  come 
sooner  to  ask  for  an  accounting." 

"Is  it  possible  to  know,  my  dear  young  lady,  in 
what  way  I  have  deceived  you?**  Don  Jorge  still  had 
the  courage  to  ask,  not  conceiving  that  Angustias  could 
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know  things  which  Dofla  Teresa  had  told  him  alone 
a  few  moments  before  she  expired. 

"You  deceived  me  that  sad  morning,"  the  girl  re- 
plied severely,  "when  you  said  that  my  mother  had 
delivered  to  you,  I  don't  know  what  amount — " 

"And  on  what  ground  does  your  ladyship  so 
frankly  disbelieve  so  important  a  person  as  a  captain 
in  the  army,  an  honorable  man,  a  person  of  distinc- 
tion?" cried  Don  Jorge  with  feigned  vehemence,  try- 
ing to  make  light  of  the  thing  and  start  a  quarrel  so  as 
to  get  out  of  that  bad  business. 

"I  base  my  belief,"  replied  Angustias  calmly,  "on 
the  certain  knowledge  acquired  afterwards  that  my 
mother  had  no  money  when  she  took  to  her  bed." 

"What  do  you  mean  by  saying  she  didn't  have  any? 
These  little  girls  want  to  know  everything.  Then  you 
didn't  know  that  Dona  Teresa  had  just  sold  a  very 
valuable  piece  of  jewelry?" 

"Yes,  yes,  I  know  that  already,  a  necklace  of  pearls 
with  diamond  pendants,  for  which  they  gave  her  five 
hundred  reales." 

"Quite  so.  A  necklace  of  pearls  as  large  as  nuts 
of  whose  price  there  still  remains  a  good  deal  of  gold 
for  us  to  spend.  .  Do  you  want  me  to  turn  it  over  to  you 
now?  Do  you  want  to  take  charge  now  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  your  estate?  Have  you  faredso  badly  under 
my  guardianship?" 

"How  good  you  are.  Captain  I  But  how  impru- 
dent, at  the  same  timcl"  replied  the  young  woman. 
"Read  this  letter  which  I  have  just  received  and  you 
will  see  where  the  five  hundred  dollars  have  been  since 
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the  afternoon  on  which  my  mother  fell,  ftricken  to 
death." 

The  Captain  became  redder  than  a  poppy,  but  he 
gathered  strength  even  from  his  weakneti  and  ex- 
claimed, pretending  to  be  very  angry:  **Then  you  My 
that  I  lie!  Then  a  scrap  of  paper  detervet  more  credit 
than  II  Then  a  whole  life  of  integrity  in  which  my 
word  has  been  as  good  as  a  king's  profits  me  nothing  T* 

**It  profits  you,  SeAor  Don  Jorge,  in  that  I  am  very 
grateful  to  you  for  the  fact  that  for  me  and  only  for  me 
you  have  failed  this  time  in  that  good  custom.*' 

"Let  us  see  what  the  letter  says,"  replied  the  Cap- 
tain in  order  to  see  if  he  could  find  in  it  a  means  of 
justifying  the  situation.  ^Probably  it  is  some  trifling 
thing." 

The  letter  was  from  the  lawyer  or  counsellor  of 
the  deceased  Generala  and  said  as  follows: 

"SeAorita  DoAa  Angustias  Barbastro, 

"My  Dear  Lady  and  Esteemed  Friend: — 
"I  have  just  received  unoflF.cially  the  sad  news  of 
the  death  of  your  mother  (may  she  rest  in  peace),  and 
I  accompany  you  in  your  legitimate  feeling,  wishing 
you  physical  and  moral  strength  to  bear  such  an  irre- 
mediable and  rude  blow  from  the  Higher  Power  which 
rules  human  destinies. 

"Having  said  this,  which  is  not  an  oratorical  for- 
mula of  courtesy,  but  an  expression  of  the  old  and  de- 
clared affection  which  my  soul  professes  for  you,  I  have 
to  fulfill  another  sacred  duty  toward  you,  whose  tenor 
is  as  follows: 

"The  solicitor  or  busiaest  agent  of  you c  deceased 
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mother,  on  telling  me  this  painful  news,  said  to  me  that 
when,  two  weeks  ago,  he  went  to  notify  you  of  the  ad- 
verse decision  of  the  suit  for  the  widow^s  pension  and 
to  present  to  her  the  bills  for  our  fees,  he  had  cause  to 
believe  that  the  lady  had  only  enough  money  to  pay 
them,  as  unfortunately  she  did  pay  them  on  the  spot 
with  a  haste  in  which  I  thought  I  saw  new  signs  of  the 
bitter  dislike  which  you  had  already  shown  for  me 
before. 

"Well,  now,  my  dear  Angustias,  I  am  much  tor- 
mented by  the  idea  that  you  may  be  undergoing  want 
and  annoyances  under  such  trying  circumstances  on 
account  of  the  exaggerated  promptness  with  which 
your  mother  paid  me  that  sum  (a  reduced  price  for  the 
six  petitions  whose  first  draft  I  wrote  and  even  copied 
carefully)  and  I  beg  your  consent  beforehand  to  my 
returning  the  money  and  even  adding  all  the  rest  that 
you  need  and  I  possess. 

"It  is  not  my  fault  if  I  have  not  the  personality  nor 
other  qualities  to  match  a  love  as  great  as  it  is  unre- 
ciprocated, on  making  you  such  an  offer,  which  I  beg 
you  to  accept  in  due  form  from  your  ardent  and  good 
friend  and  obedient  servant  who  kisses  your  feet. 

"Tadeo  Jacinto  de  Pajares." 

"Here  you  have  a  lawyer  whose  throat  I  am  going 
to  cut,"  exclaimed  Don  Jorge,  raising  the  letter  above 
his  head.  "What  a  rascal  he  is!  He  is  a  Jew!  He  is 
a  blackguard!  He  assassinated  the  good  lady  by  talk- 
ing to  her  of  insolvency  and  an  execution  sale  when  he 
asked  for  his  fees,  to  see  if  he  could  oblige  her  to  give 
him  your  hand,  and  now  he  wants  to  buy  that  same 
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hand  with  the  money  he  got  from  her  for  hiving  loit 
the  suit  for  the  widow*8  pension.  None  of  that,  none 
of  that  I  I  am  going  out  to  hunt  for  him.  I  uy  now, 
hand  me  those  crutches  I  Rosa,  my  hat!  I  mean,  go  to 
my  house  and  tell  them  to  give  it  to  you,  or  if  not,  bring 
me  my  forage  cap,  which  ought  to  be  there  in  the 
alcove!  And  my  sabre!  But  no;  don't  bring  me  the 
tabre.  These  crutches  are  a  plenty  to  break  his  head 
with." 

''Go  away,  Rosa,  and  don't  pay  any  attention  to 
him.  These  are  Seftor  Don  Jorge's  jokes,"  exclaimed 
Angusiias,  tearing  the  letter  in  pieces.  "And  you, 
Captain,  sit  down  and  listen  to  me,  I  beg  of  you.  I 
despise  that  lawyer  with  all  his  ill-gotten  millions,  and 
I  have  not  answered  him  nor  shall  I  do  so.  The  coward 
and  miser!  He  has  thought  for  some  time  that  he 
could  get  possession  of  a  woman  such  as  I  by  merely 
pleading  our  unsuccessful  suit  for  nothing  in  the  courtt. 
Let  us  not  talk  any  more,  now,  nor  ever,  of  that  un- 
worthy old  man." 

"Then  let  us  not  talk  any  more  of  anything  else,** 
added  the  cunning  Captain,  succeeding  in  reaching  hit 
crutches  and  beginning  to  walk  quickly  back  and  forth 
as  though  he  would  flee  from  the  interrupted  discus- 
sion. 

"But,  my  friend,"  observed  the  young  woman  with 
a  sorrowful  tone,  "things  cannot  remain  as  they  arc." 

"Very  well,  we  shall  soon  talk  of  that  What 
interests  me  now  is  breakfast,  since  I  am  very  hungry — 
and  how  strong  that  old  fox  of  a  Doctor  has  left  my 
leg.  I  walk  like  a  buck.  Tell  me,  angel  face,  on  what 
terms  are  we  today?" 
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"Captain,"  exclaimed  Angustias  with  annoyance, 
"I  won't  move  from  this  chair  until  you  hear  me  and 
we  settle  the  matter  that  has  brought  me  here." 

"What  matter?  Get  out!  Leave  off  that  nonsensi- 
cal song  of  yours,  and,  speaking  of  songs,  1  swear  not  to 
sing  that  Aragonesc  jota  again  in  all  the  rest  of  my  life. 
The  poor  Gcneralal  How  she  laughed  when  she  lis- 
tened to  me  I" 

"Seftor  dc  Cordoba,"  persisted  Angustias  with 
greater  asperity,  "I  again  beg  you  to  give  your  atten- 
tion to  a  matter  in  which  my  honor  and  dignity  are 
compromised." 

"In  my  eyes  you  are  not  compromised  in  anything," 
replied  Don  Jorge,  flourishing  rfie  shortest  of  his 
crutches  like  a  fencing  foil. 

"In  my  eyes  you  are  the  most  honorable  and  esti- 
mable woman  God  ever  created." 

"It  is  not  enough  to  be  that  for  you.  It  is  neces- 
sary that  everybody  be  of  the  same  opinion.  Sit  down 
then  and  listen  to  me  or  I  shall  send  for  your  cousin, 
who,  as  a  man  of  conscience,  will  put  an  end  to  the 
humiliating  situation  in  which  I  find  myself." 

"I  tell  you  I  am  not  going  to  sit  down.  I  am  sick 
of  beds  and  armchairs.  Nevertheless,  you  can  talk  as 
much  as  you  please,"  replied  Don  Jorge,  ceasing  his 
fencing,  but  staying  on  guard. 

"What  I  say  to  you  will  be  little,"  replied  Angus- 
tias, resuming  her  grave  tone,  "and  that  little  mxist 
have  already  occurred  to  you  since  the  first  moment. 
Sefior  Captain,  for  fifteen  days  you  have  maintained 
this  house.  You  paid  for  my  mother's  funeral,  you  paid 
for  my  mourning  clothes.     You  have  given  me  the 
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bread  which  I  have  earen.  Today  I  cannot  repay  you 
what  you  have  spent,  as  I  will  repay  you  in  time — but 
you  must  know  that  from  now  oo — ** 

''Thunder  and  snakes!  You  pay  me  I  She  pay 
met"  shouted  the  Captain  with  as  much  sorrow  as  fury, 
raising  his  crutches  aloft  until  the  longer  one  touched 
the  ceiling  of  the  room.  'This  woman  has  planned  to 
kill  me!  And  it  was  for  that  you  wanted  me  to  listen 
to  you.  Well,  I  won't  listen  to  you.  The  conference 
is  over.  Rosa,  the  breakfast!  SeAorita,  I  shall  await 
you  in  the  dining-room.  Do  me  the  favor  of  not  being 
much  behindhand.** 

**You  have  a  fine  way  of  respecting  the  memory  of 
my  mother!  Well  do  you  discharge  the  duties  she  en- 
trusted to  you  in  regard  to  this  poor  orphan.  So  that's 
the  interest  you  take  in  my  honor  and  my  peace  of 
mind,'*  exclaimed  Angustias  with  such  majesty  that 
Don  Jorge  restrained  himself  like  a  horse  that  is  reined 
in.  He  contemplated  the  girl  for  a  moment;  threw  his 
crutches  far  away  from  him,  sat  down  again  in  the  arm- 
chair and  said,  folding  his  arms,  '*Talk  as  long  as  you 
please." 

*'I  was  saying,"  continued  Angustias,  as  soon  as 
she  had  composed  herself,  "that  from  today  the  absurd 
situation  created  by  your  imprudent  generosity  must 
cease.    You  are  now  well  and  can  move  to  your  house." 

"A  pretty  arrangement,"  interrupted  Don  Jorge, 
then  closing  his  mouth  as  though  he  repented  the  inter- 
ruption. 

*The  only  one  possible,"  replied  Angustias. 

'*And   what  will   you   do   afterwards,   in   God's 
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name!"  shouted  the  Captain.  "Live  on  air  like  the 
chameleons?" 

"I — figure  it  out  for  yourself.  I  shall  sell  almost 
all  the  furniture  and  clothing  in  this  house." 

"Which  are  worth  about  four  cuartos,"  again  in- 
terrupted Don  Jorge,  passing  a  depreciative  glance 
about  the  four  walls  of  the  room  w^hich  were  not  very 
bare,  to  tell  the  truth. 

"Whatever  they  are  worth,"  replied  the  orphan 
gently,  "the  fact  is  that  I  shall  cease  to  live  at  your 
expense  or  on  the  charity  of  your  esteemed  cousin." 

**Not  that,  good  heavens,  not  that!  My  cousin 
hasn't  paid  anything,"  growled  the  Captain  with  the 
greatest  nobility.  "That  would  be  the  last  straw  as 
long  as  I  am  in  the  world.  It  is  true  that  poor  Alvaro — 
I  don't  want  to  depreciate  his  goodjiess — ^\\'hen  he  heard 
of  the  fatal  happening,  pledged  himself  for  everything, 
that  is  to  say,  for  much  more  than  you  can  imagine. 
But  I  replied  to  him  that  the  Countess  of  Santurce's 
daughter  could  only  receive  favors  (or  rather  grant 
them  in  the  mere  fact  of  permitting  them)  from  her 
guardian,  Don  Jorge  de  Cordoba,  to  whose  caj^  the 
deceased  confided  her.  The  man  aclinowledgcd  that  I 
was  right,  and  then  I  condescended  to  ask  him  for  a 
loan,  nothing  more  than  a  loan,  of  a  few  maravedis  on 
account  of  the  salary  I  earn  in  his  employ.  Conse- 
quently, Sefiorita  Angustias,  you  can  calm  yourself  in 
that  particular,  even  though  you  have  more  pride  than 
Don  Roderigo  at  the  gallows." 

"It  is  all  the  same  to  me,"  stammered  the  girl, 
"since  I  have  to  pay  the  one  or  the  other  of  you  when — " 
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**Whcn  whtit?  Thit  if  the  whole  qucttion.  TcU 
mc  when." 

'*Man — when,  by  means  of  work  and  (he  aid  of  a 
merciful  God  I  open  up  a  road  in  this  life — ** 

**Roads,  canals  and  ports T*  shouted  the  Captain. 
'Come,  my  lady,  don*t  talk  foolishness!  You  work! 
Work  with  those  hands  so  beautiful  that  I  never  tired 
looking  at  them  when  wc  played  tute!  Well,  for  what 
reason  am  I  in  the  world  if  the  daughter  of  DoAa 
Teresa  Carrillo,  my  only  friend,  has  to  take  to  the 
needle  or  an  iron  or  the  devil  knows  what  to  cam  a 
piece  of  bread?" 

"Well,  let  us  leave  all  of  that  to  my  care  and  to 
time,**  replied  Angustias,  lowering  her  eyes.  "But  in 
the  meantime  we  arc  agreed  that  you  will  do  me  the 
favor  of  going  away  today.  Isn't  it  true  that  you  are 
going?*' 

"This  is  the  worst  ever — and — why  must  it  be  true? 
Why  must  I  go  if  I  am  not  getting  on  badly  here?" 

"Because  now  you  are  well;  you  can  now  walk 
along  the  street  as  well  as  you  walk  in  the  house,  and  it 
does  not  seem  right  that  we  continue  living  together." 

"Then  you  can  imagine  that  this  is  a  boarding- 
house.  Oh,  now  you  have  it  all  arranged,  so  it  won't 
be  necessary  to  sell  the  furniture  or  anything  else.  I 
shall  pay  you  my  board  and  you  t^vo  will  take  care  of 
me — and  in  peace.  With  the  two  salaries  which  I  re- 
ceive there  is  more  than  enough  for  us  all  to  live  on 
very  well  if  in  the  future  I  don't  have  cause  to  be  dis- 
contented, nor  lose  anything  again  at  tute,  such  as  my 
patience  when  you  win  too  many  games  continuously. 
Are  we  agreed?" 
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"Don't  get  delirious,  Captain,"  said  Angustias, 
with  a  melancholy  voice.  "You  did  not  enter  this  house 
as  a  boarder,  nor  would  anybody  believe  that  you  were 
here  in  such  a  capacity,  nor  do  I  wish  you  to  be.  I  am 
not  old  enough  nor  have  I  the  qualities  to  be  a  boarding- 
house  mistress.  I  prefer  to  earn  my  living  sewing  or 
embroidering." 

"And  I  prefer  to  be  hanged,"  cried  the  Captain. 

"You  are  very  sympathetic,"  continued  the  orphan, 
"and  I  thank  you  with  my  whole  soul  for  what  you  are 
suffering  on  seeing  that  you  cannot  aid  me  in  any  way. 
But  such  is  life.  Such  is  the  world.  Such  is  the  law 
of  society." 

"What  does  society  matter  to  me?" 

"It  matters  much  to  me.  Among  other  reasons 
because  its  laws  are  a  reflection  of  God's  law." 

"Then  it  is  God's  law  that  I  cannot  support  whom 
I  please." 

"It  is,  Sefior  Captain,  from  the  mere  fact  that  so- 
ciety is  divided  into  families." 

"I  haven't  any  family  and  consequently  I  can  dis- 
pose of  my  money  as  I  please." 

"But  I  must  not  accept  it.  The  daughter  of  an 
honorable  man  who  bore  the  name  of  Barbastro  and  of 
an  honorable  woman  who  bore  the  name  of  Carrillo 
can  not  live  at  the  expense  of  any  person." 

"Then  to  you  I  am  'any  person'." 

"And  one  of  the  worst  persons — for  the  case 
with  which  we  are  dealing,  since  you  are  a  bachelor, 
still  young,  and  not  a  saint — in  reputation." 

"See  here,  Sefiorita,"  exclaimed  the  Captain  reso- 
lutely, after  a  brief  pause,  with  the  manner  of  one  who 
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ii  going  to  rectpitulatc  tnd  retume  an  intricite  contro- 
versy, "on  the  night  when  I  was  present  at  the  death 
of  your  nM)ther,  I  said  to  her  honorably  and  with  my 
habitual  frankneu  (so  that  the  good  lady  would  not  die 
in  error,  but  be  informed  of  what  was  taking  place) 
that  I,  Captain  Poison,  would  endure  anything  in  this 
world  except  to  have  a  wife  and  children.  Do  you 
want  it  more  clearly?" 

"What  arc  you  saying  to  me?*'  replied  Aoguidas, 
with  as  much  dignity  as  charm,  "do  you  think,  perhaps, 
that  I  am  asking  you  indirectly  for  your  white  hand?" 

"No,  my  lady,"  Don  Jorge  hastened  to  reply, 
turning  red  clear  to  the  whites  of  his  eyes,  "I  know  you 
too  well  to  think  such  an  absurd  thing;  moreover,  I 
have  already  seen  that  you  scorn  millionaire  sweet- 
hearts, such  as  the  lawyer  of  the  famous  letter.  What 
am  I  saying  I  DoAa  Teresa  herself  gave  me  the  same 
answer  as  you  when  I  made  plain  to  her  my  unalter- 
able intention  of  never  marrying.  But  I  speak  to  you 
of  this  so  that  you  may  not  be  surprised,  nor  take  it 
badly  because,  esteeming  you  as  I  do,  and  liking  you 
as  I  do  (since  I  care  for  you  much  more  than  you 
imagine),  I  do  not  proceed  without  ceremony  and  say, 
*Enough  of  circumlocution,  beloved  daughter,  let  us  get 
married  and  have  peace  here,  and  afterwards  heaven*." 

"It  would  not  be  sufficient  for  you  to  say  it,"  re- 
plied the  girl  with  heroic  coldness.  "It  would  be  neces- 
sary for  me  to  like  you." 

"Is  that  how  we  stand?"  roared  die  Captain. 
"Then,  perhaps  you  don't  like  me?" 

"How  did  you  discover  such  a  probability,  Sefior 
Don  Jorge?"  replied  Angustias,  inexorably. 
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"Don't  bother  me  with  your  probabilities,  nor  your 
balderdash/'  thundered  the  poor  disciple  of  Mars.  **I 
know  what  I  am  talking  about.  The  state  of  affairs  is, 
speaking  bluntly,  that  I  cannot  marry  you,  nor  live  in 
any  other  way  in  your  company,  nor  abandon  you  to 
your  sad  fate.  But  believe  me,  Angustias,  you  arc  not 
a  stranger  to  me,  nor  am  I  to  you.  And  the  day  when 
I  learned  that  you  were  working  for  your  living  as  you 
said,  that  you  were  a  servant  in  some  other  person's 
house,  that  you  were  working  with  those  little  pearl- 
white  hands,  that  you  were  hungry  or  cold,  or — (Lord  I 
I  don't  want  to  think  of  it),  I  would  set  fire  to  Madrid 
or  blow  out  my  brains.  Compromise,  then,  and  since 
you  won't  agree  to  our  living  together  like  brother  and 
sister  (since  the  world  besmirches  everyone  with  its 
base  thoughts),  consent  to  my  giving  you  an  annual 
pension  as  kings  or  rich  men  do  to  persons  worthy  of 
protection  and  help." 

"The  fact  is,  Senor  Don  Jorge,  that  you  are  not 
rich,  nor  a  king." 

"Rightl  But  to  me  you  are  a  queen,  and  I  owe, 
and  want  to  pay  you,  the  voluntary  tribute  which  good 
subjects  are  accustomed  to  pay  exiled  sovereigns." 

"Enough  of  kings  and  queens,  my- Captain,"  con- 
tinued Angustias,  with  the  sad  calmness  of  despair. 
"You  are  not,  and  cannot  be,  anything  but  a  good  friend 
of  better  days,  whom  I  shall  always  remember  with 
pleasure.  Let  us  say  farewell,  and  let  me  at  least  keep 
my  self-respect  in  my  misfortune." 

"That's  it!  And  I  in  the  meanwhile  will  be  having 
a  lovely  time  knowing  that  the  woman  who  saved  my 
life  at  the  risk  of  her  own  is  having  a  deucedly  hard 
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life  of  It.  1  will  have  the  tatiffaction  of  thinking  that 
the  only  daughter  of  Eve  who  has  been  to  my  liking, 
whom  I  have  cared  for,  whom — I  adore  with  my  whole 
soul,  is  in  need  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  is  working  to 
barely  feed  henelf,  is  living  in  a  little  attic  room,  and 
does  not  receive  any  help  or  comfort  from  me." 

"Scftor  Captain,"  interrupted  Angustias  solemnly, 
•'men  who  cannot  marry  and  who  have  the  nobility  to 
acknowledge  and  to  proclaim  it  ought  not  to  speak  of 
adoration  to  honorable  young  ladies — so  then,  do  as  I 
said;  send  for  a  carriage;  let  us  take  leave  of  each  other 
like  decent  persons,  and  you  will  hear  from  me  when 
fortune  treats  mc  better." 

"Ah,  my  God!  What  a  woman  this  is,"  cried  the 
Captain,  covering  his  face  with  his  hands.  "I  was 
right  in  being  afraid  of  it  all,  from  the  time  I  first 
looked  at  her.  I  had  reason  to  stop  playing  tute  with 
her.  I  had  reason  for  passing  so  many  sleepless  nights. 
Has  anyone  seen  a  plight  such  as  mine?  How  can  I 
leave  her  unprotected  and  alone,  since  I  love  her  more 
than  my  life!  But  how  can  I  marry  her,  after  all  that 
I  have  inveighed  against  matrimony?  What  would 
they  say  of  me  at  the  club!  What  would  those  people 
say  who  met  me  in  the  street  arm  in  arm  with  a  woman, 
or  at  home  giving  pap  to  a  baby?  Children  for  me! 
I  to  contend  with  brats!  /  to  hear  them  cry!  /  to  be 
afraid  all  of  the  time  that  they  are  sick;  that  they  are 
dying;  that  the  wind  will  carry  them  off!  Angustias, 
believe  me,  by  the  living  Christ,  I  was  not  bom  for 
these  things.  I  would  live  so  despairingly  that  in  order 
not  to  see  or  hear  me,  you  would  cry  aloud  for  a 
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divorce,  or  to  be  a  widow.  Ah,  take  my  advice.  Don't 
marry  me,  even  though  I  want  you  to." 

'*But,  man,"  said  the  girl,  leaning  back  in  her  arm- 
chair with  admirable  calmness,  "you  are  doing  all  the 
talking.  Where  do  you  get  the  idea  that  I  want  you 
to  marry  me;  that  I  would  accept  your  hand;  that  I 
do  not  prefer  to  live  alone,  even  though  to  do  it  I  may 
have  to  work  day  and  night  as  many  other  orphan  girls 
work?" 

"Where  do  I  get  the  idea?"  replied  the  Captain 
with  the  greatest  candor.  "From  the  nature  of  the 
facts.  From  the  fact  that  we  both  love  each  other,  that 
we  both  need  each  other,  that  there  is  no  other  arrange- 
ment by  which  a  man  such  as  I,  and  a  woman  such  as 
you,  can  live  together.  Do  you  think  that  I  don't  know 
it,  that  I  have  not  thought  of  it  already;  that  your  honor 
and  good  name  are  indifferent  to  me?  But  I  have 
talked  just  to  hear  myself  talk,  to  fly  from  my  own  con- 
viction, to  see  if  I  could  escape  the  terrible  dilemma 
which  robs  me  of  sleep  and  could  find  some  means  of 
not  marrying  you — as  I  shall  have  to  marry  you,  if  you 
are  determined  to  live  alone." 

"Alone!  alone!"  replied  Angustias  airily,  "and  why 
not  better  in  company  with  someone.  Who  says  that  I 
shall  not  find  in  time  a  man  to  my  liking  who  has  not 
a  horror  of  matrimony?" 

"Angustias!  Let  us  change  the  subject,"  cried  the 
Captain,  turning  the  color  of  sulphur. 

"Why  change  it?" 

"Let  us  change  it,  I  say,  and  know  right  now 
that  I  will  eat  the  heart  out  of  the  foolhardy  man  who 
tries  to  get  you.    But  I  am  doing  wrong  to  get  upset 
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without  any  cause.  I  tm  not  to  stupid  as  not  to  know 
what  has  happened  to  us.  Do  you  want  to  know  what 
it  is?  Well,  it  is  very  simple.  We  both  love  each 
other.  And  don*t  you  tell  me  I  am  mistaken,  because 
that  would  not  be  telling  the  truth,  and  here  is  the 
proof:  If  you  did  not  love  me,  I  would  not  love  you. 
What  I  do  is  repay — and  I  owe  you  so  much  I  You, 
after  saving  my  life,  have  taken  care  of  me  like  a  Sis- 
ter of  Charity.  You  have  borne  patiently  all  the  bar- 
barous things  which,  to  free  me  from  your  seductive 
power,  I  have  said  to  you  for  fifty  days.  You  have 
wept  in  my  arms  when  your  mother  died;  you  have  en- 
dured me  for  the  past  hour.  In  short,  Angustias,  let 
us  compromise,  let  us  split  the  difference.  I  ask  ten 
years'  delay  of  you.  When  I  have  completed  a  half- 
century,  and  am  another  man,  sick,  old  and  accustomed 
to  servitude,  we  will  get  married  without  anybody's 
knowing  it,  and  we  will  go  away  from  Madrid,  to  the 
country,  where  there  is  no  society;  where  nobody  can 
make  fun  of  the  former  Captain  Poison.  But  in  the 
meantime,  you  are  to  accept  with  the  greatest  secrecy, 
without  any  living  soul  knowing  it,  the  half  of  my  in- 
come. You  will  live  here,  and  I  in  my  house.  Wc 
shall  see  each  other  always  before  wimesses;  for  exam- 
ple, in  some  formal  social  function.  We  shall  write 
each  other  every  day.  I  shall  never  pass  through  this 
street,  so  that  there  may  not  be  any  slanderous  gossip, 
and,  only  on  All  Souls*  day,  we  shall  go  together  to  the 
cemetery  with  Rosa,  to  visit  Dofta  Teresa." 

Angustias  could  not  keep  from  smiling  at  hearing 
this  last  discourse  of  the  good  Captain,  and  that  smile 
was  not  mocking,  but  joyful,  like  a  longed-for  dawn  of 
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hope,  like  the  first  gleaming  of  the  tardy  star  of  happi- 
ness which  was  now  nearing  their  horizon.  But, 
woman  after  all,  although  none  were  more  fine  and  sin- 
cere, she  was  able  to  repress  her  budding  joy  and  said 
with  feigned  distrust,  and  with  the  firmness  suitable  to 
a  truly  maidenly  reserve: 

"One  has  to  laugh  at  the  extravagant  conditions 
you  impose  upon  the  concession  of  your  unasked  en- 
gagement ring.  You  are  cruel  in  refusing  a  needy  per- 
son the  alms  which  he  has  the  pride  not  to  ask,  and 
which  he  would  not  accept  for  anything  in  the  world 
— but  you  may  add  to  riiis  that  on  the  present  occasion 
you  are  dealing  with  a  young  woman,  not  ugly,  nor 
shameless,  to  whom  you  have  been  giving  the  mitten 
for  an  hour  past  as  though  she  had  asked  your  love. 
Consequently,  let  us  end  this  odious  conversation,  but 
not  without  my  first  pardoning  you,  and  thanking  you 
for  your  good,  though  badly  expressed,  intentions.  I 
am  going  to  tell  Rosa  to  call  a  coach." 

"Not  yet,  you  heart  of  stone,  not  yet,"  replied  the 
Captain,  arising  with  a  very  pensive  air,  as  though  he 
were  seeking  expression  for  a  very  abstruse  and  delicate 
thought.  "Another  way  of  settlement  occurs  to  me 
v»'hidi  will  be  the  last.  Do  you  understand,  lady  of 
Aragon?  The  last  w^hich  this  other  Aragonese  will 
permit  himself  to  propose  to  you.  But  in  regard  to  it, 
I  want  you  to  answer  truthfully  a  question — after  hav- 
ing given  me  my  crutches  so  that  I  can  go  away  without 
saying  another  word  in  case  you  refuse  what  I  think  of 
proposing  to  you." 

"Ask  and  propose/'  said  Angustias,  handing  him 
his  crutches  with   indescribable  charm.     Don   Jorge 
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leaned  or  rather  raised  himself  upon  them,  and  fasten- 
ing on  the  girl  a  searching,  steady  and  awe-inspiring 
glance,  questioned  her  with  the  voice  of  a  magistrate: 

''Do  you  like  me?  Do  I  seem  acceptable  to  you, 
except  for  these  sticks  which  I  shall  throw  away  very 
soon?  Have  we  any  grounds  on  which  we  can  nego- 
tiate? Will  you  marry  me  immediately  if  I  decide  to 
ask  for  your  hand?  Under  the  beforementioned  con- 
dition, which  I  shall  then  tell  you?" 

Angustias  knew  that  she  was  risking  all  to  win  all, 
but  even  so,  she  also  stood  up  and  said  with  her  never 
failing  courage:  '*SeAor  Don  Jorge,  that  question  is 
an  indignity,  and  no  gentleman  would  ask  it  of  thoie 
he  considers  ladies.  Enough  of  absurdities  now. 
Rosa  I  Rosa  I  The  Seftor  de  Cordoba  is  calling  you." 
And  with  these  words  the  noble-minded  girl  walked 
toward  the  door,  after  making  a  cold  bow  to  the  per- 
plexed Captain. 

He  intercepted  her  half  way,  thanks  to  the  long- 
est of  his  crutches,  which  he  extended  horizontally  to 
the  wall,  like  a  gladiator  who  is  falling,  and  then  ex- 
claimed with  unaccustomed  humility:  ''Don't  go  away, 
in  memory  of  her  who  sees  us  from  heaven.  I  resign 
myself  to  your  not  answering  my  question,  and  proceed 
to  propose  the  arrangement  to  you.  It  must  be  fated 
that  you  don't  do  what  you  don't  want  to  do.  But  you, 
Rosa,  get  out  of  here  at  once,  as  we  shan't  miss  you 
at  all." 

Angustias,  who  was  striving  to  put  aside  the  barri- 
cade, paused  on  hearing  the  sorrowful  invocation  of 
the  Captain,  and  looked  him  fixedly  in  the  eyes,  with- 
out turning  more  than  her  head,  and  with  an  indc- 
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scribabic  air  of  impcriousness,  seduction  and  impassi- 
bility. Never  had  Don  Jorge  seen  her  so  handsome, 
nor  so  expressive.    Then,  indeed,  she  seemed  a  queen. 

"Angustias,*'  said,  or  rather  stammered,  that  hero 
of  a  hundred  combats  of  whom  the  young  Madrilefta 
had  become  so  enamored  on  seeing  him  rushing  about 
like  a  lion  amidst  scores  of  flying  bullets,  "under  one 
condition,  clear-cut,  immutable,  of  prime  importance, 
I  have  the  honor  to  ask  your  hand,  so  that  we  can  get 
married  whenever  you  say,  tomorrow,  today,  as  soon  as 
we  can  arrange  the  papers,  as  soon  as  possible;  since  I 
can*^t  live  without  you  now." 

The  girl  sweetened  her  glance  and  began  to  repay 
Don  Jorge  for  that  real  heroism  with  a  tender  and  de- 
lightful smile. 

"But  I  repeat  that  it  is  under  one  condition,"  the 
poor  man  hastened  to  add,  knowing  that  the  glance  and 
smile  of  Angustias  were  beginning  to  overpower  and 
melt  him. 

"Under  what  condition?"  asked  the  girl  with  a 
bewitching  calm,  turning  entirely  toward  him  and  fas- 
cinating him  with  the  torrents  of  light  from  her  dark 
eyes. 

"Under  the  condition,"  stammered  the  novice, 
"that,  if  we  have  children,  we  put  them  in  an  orphan 
asylum.  Oh,  on  this  point  I  shall  never  yield.  Do  you 
accept?    Say  yes,  for  the  Virgin  Mary's  sake." 

"Why,  I  don't  have  to  accept,  do  I,  Seftor  Captain 
Poison?"  replied  Angustias,  laughing  aloud.  "You 
yourself  will  put  them  in — what  am  I  saying?  We'll 
both  go  together — and  put  them  in  without  kissing 
them  or  anything — Jorge?     Do  you  believe  that  we 
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will  put  them  in?**  thus  spoke  Angustits,  lookiDg  it 
Don  Jorge  de  Cordoba  with  angelical  gladneat. 

The  poor  Captain  felt  that  he  was  dying  of  happi- 
ness; a  river  of  tears  burst  from  his  eyes,  as  he  ex- 
claimed,  gathering  the  lovely  orphan  in  hi«  arms: 

"Then  I  am  lost** 

"Quite  entirely  lost,  SeAor  Captain  Poison,**  re- 
plied Angustias.  "So,  then,  let  us  go  to  breakfast,  then 
we  shall  play  tute,  and  in  the  afternoon  when  the  Mar- 
quis comes  we  shall  ask  him  if  he  wants  to  be  best  man 
at  our  wedding — which  he  has  wanted  to  be,  I  believe, 
ever  since  the  first  time  he  saw  us  together/* 
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ETIAMSI  OMNES 

One  morning  in  the  month  of  May,  1852,  that  is 
to  say,  four  years  after  the  scene  which  we  have  just 
described,  a  certain  friend  of  ours  (the  same  who  has 
told  us  this  history)  stopped  his  horse  at  the  door  of  an 
ancient  house  which  had  the  appearance  of  a  palace, 
situated  in  San  Francisco  Road;  he  gave  the  reins  to 
the  lackey  \vho  accompanied  him,  and  asked  of  the  ani- 
mated livery  that  met  him  at  the  door: 

"Is  Don  Jorge  de  Cordoba  in  his  office?'* 

"The  gentleman,"  said  the  interrogated  bundle  of 
clothes,  in  the  Asturian  dialect,  "is  asking,  I  believe, 
for  His  Excellency  the  Marquis  de  los  Tomillares." 

"How's  that?  Is  my  dear  Jorge  now  a  marquis?" 
replied  the  dismounted  horseman.  "Has  the  good  Don 
Alvaro  died  at  last?  Don't  be  surprised  that  I  did  not 
know  it,  since  I  only  arrived  last  night  in  Madrid  after 
an  absence  of  a  year  and  a  half." 

"The  Sefior  Marquis  Don  Alvaro,"  said  the  ser- 
vant solemnly,  taking  off  the  gold-braided  pie-plate 
which  he  wore  for  a  cap,  "died  eight  months  ago,  leav- 
ing as  his  sole  and  complete  heir  his  cousin  and  former 
manager  of  his  estate,  Don  Jorge  de  Cordoba,  now 
Marquis  de  los  Tomillares." 

"Well,  then,  do  me  the  favor  of  having  him  in- 
formed that  his  friend  T is  here." 

"Go  up,  sir,  you  will  find  him  in  the  library.  His 
Excellency  does  not  want  us  to  announce  visitors,  but 
prefers  that  we  allow  any  Tom,  Dick  or  Harry  to  enter 
his  house." 

"Fortunately,"  exclaimed  the  visitor  to  himself  as 
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he  went  up  the  stairs,  ''I  know  this  house  by  hearty  al- 
though my  name  is  not  Tom,  Dick,  nor  Harry.  So  he 
is  in  the  library,  eh  I  Who  would  have  said  chat  Cap- 
tain Poison  was  going  to  turn  scholar?** 

When  that  person  had  traversed  several  rooms, 
meeting  other  servants  as  he  passed,  who  merely  said, 
''The  SeAor  is  in  the  library,"  he  finally  arrived  at  the 
richly  decorated  doorway  of  that  room,  promptly 
opened  it,  and  stood  amazed  at  the  group  which  pre- 
sented itself  to  his  gaze.  In  the  middle  of  the  room 
was  seen  a  man  on  all  fours  upon  the  carpet;  upon  his 
back  was  mounted  a  boy  about  three  years  old,  spurring 
him  with  his  heels,  and  another  litrie  boy  of  about  a 
year  and  a  half,  standing  in  front  of  his  tousled  head, 
was  leading  him  by  the  cravat,  crying  lustily,  **Go  on, 
mulcr 


The  End 
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